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TO RAE ESTEEM, WE MUST BENEFIT OTHERS ; TO PROCURE LOVE, WE MUST PLEASE THEM—DR. JOHNROR. 








JEFFERSON CLARK, Printer. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIOR : 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR—ONE DOL- 
LAR FOR THREE MONTHS. 


PAYABLE {8 ADVANCE. 
ö ——— — —— — — 


WAVERLY NOVELS. 


' ROB. ROY 

$ this day published by 8. H. PARKER, No. 12, 
I Cornhill, being Vol. 4th of his superior edition of 
the Novele, Tales and Remances, by the Author of 
Waverly—price $1,50 to subscribers for the whole eet, 
or $2,00 separate. Subscribers are requested to call, 
or send for their books, 

O¢7 As this edition is nearly completed, those per- 
eons who wish to avail themselves of the present cheap 
price, would do well to subscribe, es the price will be 
advanced when the work isfinished. — 

The specimen which has been published, of a set of 
Vignette Title-pages for these volumes, having receiv- 
ed the decided approbation of the subscribers, they 
are informed that the plan will proceed with as 
much despatch as possible. = 

The second series, Tales of my Landlord, containing, 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian, isin press. Aug. 10. 


Exhibition of Shell Work, 


AT NO. 73, MARKET-STREET. 

NE hundred and fifty thousand SHELLS of the 

O most elegant Polish and Brilliant cojours, col- 

lected, from all parts of the world, and 
to shew the different orders of Archit 

itate the study of Chenchelogy—in the form of the 

BOSTON STATE. HOUSE, 
A Modern Dwelling House, and a Temple surrounded 
with a variety of Flowers, and specimens of about 100 
Gifferent kinds of SHELLS. — 

To be opened every day, from 9 A. M. till sun- 

set. Admittance 25 cents. Aug. 10. 





Biair’s Lectures Improved. 
UST published and for sale wholesale and retail by 
HILL & MOORE, Aa abridgement of Lectures on 
Rhetoric, by Hvow Biasn pv. v. Carefully revised 
and corrected by an experienced teacher. Toe which 
are added appropriate tions. 

This edition. on which much time and labor have 
been expended to render it correct and valuable, is 
printed on superior paper, and a fair and large type, 
the book with the questions comprising nearly 400 
pages. It is pronounced the best edition ever pub- 
lished in New-Engiand, . i 

‘The Questions incorporated with this edition, are 
entirely new—are more copious, and placed conven- 
iently at-the end of the chapters instead of being in a 
detached form. This mode of arrangement will not 
only particularly benefit the learner, but obviate the 
difficulties ta which even teachers are sometimes sub- 
jected in using the common system. 

0<7 Price full bound and lettered only 75 cents 


le--$7,50 per dozen. 
— — X. H. Aug. 10. 


‘Stock of Shoes Selling Off. 


EUBEN VOSE, No. 6, Marldoro’-street, a few 

rods South of Mariboro'-Hotel, is selling off the 
whole of hie extensive assortment of Shoes at a small 
advance from the Cost. His stock comprises one of 
the most complete assortments in Boston, and con- 
sists of Ladies’ Morocco Shoes from 37 cents to $1; 
Kid do. from 50 cents to $1 ; 500 pr. Men's fine shoes 
at $1 25; 200 pr. fine Pomps at $1; 300 pr. fine 
Horsehide Brots at $2 25, very light and suitable for 
the season ; 100 pr. Warranted Seal-skin Boots at $3 ; 
250 pr. Ladies’ Morocco Shoes ; Do. Walking Shoes, 
fro:a 83 cents to $1 25 ; Gentlemen’s Deer-skin shoes ; 
500 pr. Coarse Shoes; 700 pr. Men’s fine Nailed 
Shoes, suitable for the West india or Southern Market. 
Also, 700 Sheep Skins; 30 dozen Facing Skins ; 20 
Do. Morocco Skins ; 300 Calf Skins ; 400 Sides of 
Sole Leather, &c. &c. all of which he is now offering 
at these :«nucnally !ow prices. tf. June 15. 


Ravens Dack and Linen Sheeting. 
EWIS C. MANSON bas for sale at 49, Cornbill 
1 bale RAVENS DUCK; 
1 do. LINEN SHEETING, . 
2 Cases dark and light PRINTS ; 
do. Cassimere SHAWLS ; 
do. middling and low priced Lingns ; 
do. British Saintises and Sagerinas ; 
do. Silk and Gingham UMBRELLAS ; 
do, AMERICAN CALICOES ; 
Black silk and tabby Velvets ; — 
Linen Cambrics ; 
Black Sinchaws, Sarsnetts, and Levantine Silks; 
Cambric Muslins and Cotton Cambrics ; 
Ribbons, Hose, and Gloves. 
; ALSO, ON HAND, 
- Acomplete aseortmwent of stv & sLack BROAD- 
CLOTHS ; do. CASSIMERES and SATINETTS ; 
American Shirtings and Sheetings ; Checks and 
Stripes ; Flannels and Bed tickings; Striped Jeans 
and Seersuckers. The above articles will be sold at 
wholesale or retail on as reasonable terms as at any 
other store in town. 
N. B. Constantly on hand for sale MOURN- 


ING ARTICLES of the best ki ir prices. 
ely 27, ind, and at fair prices 


PRESENT FASHIONS. 


Cyrus the Hair is now become general, and it 
must be allowed that it is a great addition to 
Beauty. A fine head of Hair, gracefully displayed, 
gives a softness to the hardest features; and to a fine 
formed face, it gives ao expression irresistibly fascina- 
ting. Os all modern inventions, Arxinson’s Curling 
Fluid ws allowed to be the most elegant ;—it shou!d 
‘Rever be omitted when Curling the Hair, as it removes 
thet harshness which hot irons produce, making it soft 
——— as the Ginest silk: lt keeps the Curl perfect 
coring exercise in dancing, walking, or in damp 


Weather promoting 
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~ [tis also equally efficacious in 
Srowth of the Hair and restoring it on Bald places. 


¢ Proprietor, Mr. Atmtasoms, Gerrard St. Soho 
Equare, ndon, has sent a large so 


i rc Lond 
ey to his Agent for America, hk. ICKSON, 
, a Saloon, &c No. 34, Market-street, Boston, up 
sre entrance 2d door below F Avenue, 


@ey be had wholesale and eptail. June 22, 


line, has made his assortment es cc-oplete as can be 
found at any other store in Boston. ‘He intends to 
keep an assortment of gentlemen’s BOOTS, SHOES, 
PUMPS, and SLIPPERS, of every quality and price, 
ia order to accommodate all customers who may be in 
want of any articles in his line. He will sell Welling- 
ton Boots from $350 to $5 50—Gentlemen’s fine 
Shoes from $1 75 to $2 50—do. Pumps from $1 25 to 
$2—Slippers from 75 cents to $1 25. 

‘The above work at the prices named will be as low, 
according to the qualities, as can be bought at any 
other store in town. Measures taken and Boots and 
Shoes made at the shortest notice, and in a style and 
quality that shall not be excelled by any other Facto- 
ry in America. Every. attention shall be paid to the 
business that can render his esetvices acceptable to 
those that may please to favor him with their custom. 

WM. CHADWICK, Agent. 

N. Boots, Shoes, and Pumpe, manufactured to 
sell at wholesale, on reasonable terms, for cash or ap- 
proved credit. July 27. 





REMOVAL. 
EDIDIAH BARKER informs his customers and 
the public, that he bas removed from No. 37, to 
No. 20, Newbury-Street, where they can be supplied 
with the best of 


Wellington Boots, at 85, only. 
Stock and work warranted tobe of the best kind. 
ENGINE and other HOSE, made at the shortest 


notice. All kinds of work connected with his pro- 
fession faithfully'and promptly executed. July 27. 


JAMES READ & CO. 
hk received by the Mercury and Triton, from 
Liverpool, and offer for sule, at No. 11, Market- 
Street, un stairs, 
4 bales DRAB KERSEYS; .. 
& do. VALENCIA VESTINGS, superior pat- 


terns : 
2 cases plain CASSIMERE SHAWLS ; 
3 do. printed bordered do. 
4 bales drab, pearl, and blue Patissz Crorn ; 
4 do. blue and drab PLatns ; 
3 do. Warre FLASNELS ; 
7 cases PRINTS; — 
2 do. fancy Cravat Handkerchiefs ; 
4 do. Furniture Chintz. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 

CHOICE addition has just been made to the ex- 

tensive assortment of French, ish, Italian 
and other foreign BOOKS, at BINGHAM & CO's. 
Bookstore, No. 45, Cornhill. The best authors in the 
above may always be found at this Store, 
with a great variety of Dictionaries, Grammars and 
other School Books. Amongst the late additions, are 
the elegant 

Collection des Meilleurs ouvrages de la Langue Fran- 

coise, 58 vols. 8vo. 

Oecuvres de Rollin, 30 vols. Svo. 

Botta Storia della Guerra dell’ladependenza, 4 

vols.8 vo. — 

Os Lusiadas de Camoens, 

Tesoro del Parnasso Espanol, 4 vols. 18 mo. 

Ocuvees de Pothier, 23 vols. 8vo. 

Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 12 mo. 

Orlando Farioso, 8 vols. 18 mo. 

The Bible in French, and the New Testament in 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Manks, &c. &c. 

O<P Orders for Foreign Books from Europe are s0- 
—s - will be despatched in a few days. 

uly 13. 


DANIEL L. GIBBENS, 


O. 42, Maausono’-Strest, (Sign of the Bee 
Hive,) has for sale, 
4M Boxes St. Michael’s SWEET ORANGES ; 
30 * SPANISH CIGARS ; 

100 Ibs. Fresh Mace, superior quality ; 
30 jars Girst quality Guava IELLX, very cheap, 
Few groce BottLep CipER ; 
London and American PorRTER ; 
Few dozen Currant Wine ; 


WITH A GOOD ASSORTMENT OF 
Spirits, Wines, Teas, Fruit & Spices, 


Which he offers for sale at a very moderate profit. 
July 13. 


AMERICAN EDITION 
OF THE 


GRAND FOLLO BIBLE. 


Phd published, (and to be contiuued regularly un- 
til completed) No. LXXX. of the COLUMBI- 
AN FOLIO BIBLE, embellished with at least 42 
beautiful Engravings, and completed ia only 140 num- 
bers, printed with new type, cast at the Boston 
Foundry expressly for the work, on paper of su- 
perior quality with Notes and Annotations, chiefly 
selected from the learned and esteemed works of 
Henry, Brown, Scott, Coke and Clark. The whole 
carefully collected and digested, with a view of 
explaining the dificult and obscure passages, recon- 
ciling apparent contradictions, ocrrecting mistransia- 
tions, refating the objections of Deists, proving the 
faithful fulfilment of the Prophecies, and displaying 
the Word of God in its genaine beauty and lustre. 
Before the completion cf the work, the publisher 
will give, exclusive of the Frontispiece in the first 
number, a new Frontispiece, large, emblematical, 
and of uncommon beauty, and an elegant engrav- 
ed Title Page; every number to contain two full 
sheets. This Bible will therefore not only be cheap- 
er than any Folio Bible in the English language, but 
the most elegant and splendid ever published, except 
Mackhin’s which cost 70 guineas. 
_ To prove the estimation in which the above work 
isheld, und the favorable reception it has met with, 
the publisher need only to mention, that in a few 
weeks he has been favored with the namesof nearly 
1000 subscribers, who have received the numbers as 
publi-hed, to whom he returns his sincere thenks, 
and solicits the further patronage of a generous public. 

Ihe American edition is publishéd by JOSEPH 
TEAL, No. 29, North-street, Boston, and printed by 
J. H, A. FROST, Congress-street. Specimens of the 
work may be seen as above, and at Messrs. West, 
Ricganpsok & Lonn’s, 75, Caanues Ewxr’s, 51, 
and L. C. Bowxgs’s, 18, Cornhill, where subscribers 





Aug. 10. 




















No. 204. FRIDAX, August 4, 1824.: 
BOSTON. ROOTS & SHOES —— 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY AT NO. -68, CORNHILL. some months ago. It was mislaid ; and we improve 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, | | JVGE mbrcribes informs his cortrers (ns (uedoees| bes oceurred since Maecovery’_ Ths ti boped wil 
- _ BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; to No. 63 | where he will continue to — be - mw eed apology to the author 2 his —— 
x2. 4, APEAR'S BUILDING, CONGRES-OFREET, | Coe soting his stock with his Bon, inthe geaemen’s | —— e the New te * 


LESSONS OF WISDOM. 


: I. 

Wisdem crieth without ; she uttereth her voice in the 
3 — pr a 

Dature men are rough rude, 
Tro Wisdom’s ts blind ; ° 
Their passions all are unsubdued, 

Their natures unrefin’d. 
But wisdom lifts aloud her veice, 

And callsthem toherway, . 
Calis them to make ber paths their choice, 
* Her precepts to obey. 

I heard her pleasant voice afar, 

With an attentive ear ; 

I saw, and follow'd ber bright star, 


And to her wy ony near. 
‘Earnest I ack’d, I sought, I knock’d, 
My suit was within, 
Her sacred doors she straight unlock’d, 
Aud let the stranger in. 
While } stood waiting near her gate. 
A tremor fill'd my miad, 
I realiz'd my wretched state 
As destitute and biiad. 
Alas! what shall [ do? I cried, 
a ee not 2 ow. ; gai 
a pleasant frie e 
* in the right — 
My will, my self-sufficient pride, 
My wisdom, wealth, and power, 
Were all entirely laid aside, 
In that im t hour. 
With halting, trembling steps, and slow, 
I ventur'd on to move, 
But conscience rose and stung me s0, 
I fear'd *t would fatal prove. 
My friendly guide saw what | felt, 
And sooth'd my rising care ; 
At ey altar — knelt 
A "d my fervent r. 
— a hit child, y 
sought for aid aright ; 
Wiedom looxꝰd down and gently smil’d, 
And said, “ let there be light.” 
‘Now all my doubts and darkness fied, 
All was serene and mild ; 
Wisdom around her lustre shed, 
And own'd me for her child. 
The friendly tokens ef her love, 
ae —* to me put 3 
er sacred precepts | approve 
And bide them in my heart.” 


matatnn ttt ERBS viii. 9. 
isdom, her precepts are pure, 

Her ways are all plcasant, her pleasures endure. 
—* she invited, again | complied, 

ly soul was delighted with her to abide. 
And as I drew near to the posts of her door, 
A voice I did bear, which enquir'd as before ; 
1 crav'd her admittance, instruction to gain, 
And pledg*d to be faithful her truths to retain. 
And now | was caution'd to be on my frard, 
And prove that [ valued the precepts I heard ; 
Not a step could | take to obtaia any more, 
Till with humble submission | bow'd as before. 


Her eyes now pervaded what passed in my breast, 
And quickly she sooth’d all my troubles to rest ; 
She guided my feet in her footeteps to tread, 
And taught me to earn with my hands my own bread 
She open'd her treasures full clear to my view, 
And promis’d rewards to the faithful and true ; 
Her orders give ease and embellish the mind, 
Her arts also please, and her precepts are kind. 
She taught me wy senses and powers to employ. 
To 5* receive mutual pleasare and joy, . 
With jewels adora’d, and prepar’d to improve, 
Of errors she waru'd, and bade forward to move. 
With ber sons I’m united her to learn, 
In her school all delighted with rapture | burn, 
Her ways to perfection in future pursue, 
And by her direction pe ‘oe and truce. 
a. 
I applied my heart to seek wisdom. Eccuxs. vii. 25. 
{ heard of Wisdom’s fair report, 
And near her temple drew, 
With solemn awe approach’d her court, 
To take a fairer view. 
The ground is holy where we meet, 
And lest I should defile, 
She pluck’d my shoes from of my feet, 
And purg’d my breast from guile. 
My heart was naked to her sight, 
And oft she check’d my way, 
Yet I enquir’d for greater light, 
And long’d for perfect day. 
To prove me she attack’d me sore, 
And smote me to the ground, 
I would have fied out of her door, 
But no way could be found. 
I yielded up to her my life, 
And all that | held dear ; 
She put a sudden end to strife, 
And all was calm and clear. 
‘My band with love she kindly prest, 
a ee me from her feet, 
gen w me to her 
And with soft yoice did ge 
My weakness she sustained then, 
And did assistance give, 
Applied her rosy to mine 
And spake, and bade me live. 
1 felt new fife thrill through my he 
l heard, | felt, I saw ; omnes 
She did mysterious truths i 
Aud open’d all her law. 
Pleas’d with ber kind and chaste embrace 
a My —5 i 
cknowledg’d, and intend b 
With her to live — — 


- my under. - Provanss v. 1. 
Ye chiidre not Wade isdom, arise ! 
— ———— gives, 
er precepts are perfectly wi 
Aud those who obey bem abel live. 
She taught me her labours of lore, 
And mark’d me as one of her school ; 
My labours she strictly did prove, 





names are received. July. 27. 


1* 


And found them imperfect by rule. 


U. 
They are all plain to him that wnderstandeth.—Pnev- 


My son, attend unto my wisdom, and bow thine car to 


; Vol. WwW. 


With rebbich she cast them aside, 
As not heing fit for her use, 
For wages to her I applied, 

But merit } could not prodace. 
Embarraee’d, I scarcely could stand, 
ay ener to § 

She sternly demanded 
The better aint, 
She smil’d, and her grace I‘admir'd ; 
oun cof of s 8 pe id 
- One proof of my love ir 
But thie I toc basty denied. 


With mildnees and patience she strove, 
To bring me my efforts to try ; 
And now, being prompted by love, 
’ ‘With pleasure and ease did comply. 
From this | ment took, 
And strict! *d the Grst ; 
With closer attention did look, 
foundit was perfectly just. 
RMe Shite eles the builders refect 
The head of the corner divine, 
Because they will never inspect, — 
And see how its beauties do shine, 
This is hke the white stone and new name, 
Which Wisdom alone can impart, 
And no man can spell out the same, 
. But such as possess it at heart, 
(RamaispER EXT WEEK.) 


NEW SHETLAND. 


Recent discoveries, says the London Courier of 19th 
ultimo, have, at length, thrown light upon this impor. 
tant subject, and we trust that our country will adopt 
such measures as may insure to England the profit as 
well as the honour resulting from it, In October. 1819, 
the brig Williams, of Blythe, in Northumberiind, 
Smith, master, on a voregs from Buenes Ayres to 
paraiso, stretching to the South, from contrary w 
discovered land, apon which he went om shore, and 
performed the usual formalities uf taking possession, in 
the name of his late Majesty, George Ill. Ow reach- 
ing Valparaiso and reporting his discovery, and the ac 
bundance of seals which frequent its shores, a survey 
was ordered by Captain Shirreff of the Andromache 2 
and the report reaching England, several vesceis were 
fitted out, whose success has given a stimulus tootier - 
adventurers. Thus a most important braach of trade 
may accrue to England, éf her merchanis are protected 
Srom the cupidity of our transatlanitc friends, whose 
ships to the number of 30, have the last season been 
sealing to the prejudice of our own merchants; and 
they have even presumed to take possession of, and 
name a particular part, ‘* Yankee Harbour.” 


The feelings portrayed in the foregoing remarks can” 
not be misunderstood, and are, — of more inter- 
est to this country than the ownership of the frozen 
and barren region to which ote. It is, however, 
a matter of doubt, in point of fact, whether the origi- 
nal discovery was le by the English, prior to that 
of the Americans. It was well known and generally 
published, a long time ago, in the American priuts, that 
a new svaling had been discovered, and its lo- 
cation concealed by ite discoverer, that he might mo- 
nopolize that business for which alone it was of any 
value. Accordingly, many vessels were fitted out for 
the-trade, and. which were destined to the terra 4 
nita. Theirenterprize has been crowned with success, 
and that success has stimulated the English to revive 
their claim. And what is it? —Why, forsooth, a Brit- 
ish brig being accidentally driven upon that shore, by 
contrary winds, the Captain gravely raised his 
and formal _— in the name of his Majesty ! 
What possession? The catching, perhaps, of a few 
young seals for breakfast—the lighting a fire on the 
beach to cook them—and then, departing as soun as 
their convenience permitted. Does this convey a title 
, | to the country? Is this legitimate possesion? {n the 

days ef Ferdmand, and others in Spain, a country pre- 
viously uuknown was professed to be conveyed by 
such preposterous methods. But even then the sanc- 
tion of his Holiness the Pope, who, as the successor of 
St Peter, enjoyed the exciusive right to perdon sims, 
and dispose of all the kiugdoms, principalives and 
powers of this world, was necessary to con:uimate ihe 
transfer. But the temporal power of the Pope is an- 
nihilated, and his authority to depose kings, and to 
grant away continents, is treated with derision, and oy 
no nation more decidedly than by England. On this 
occasion, however, she adopts priucipies that have 
been scouted by the civiissed world for more than 
three centuries; for, although she disclaims the tsans- 
fering power of the Pope, she arrogates the saine prin- 
ciples to herself. Zire right of discovery! ‘That i - 
the master of a ship employed, not on a voyage of dis- 
covery, but in a different sort of service, is stranded 
upon a desolate shore, and then claims for his own, 
the ty upon which he stumbled ! 

lf New Shetland is peopled with inhabitants, the 
country belongs neither to England, nor tc the United 
States. The soil and the sovereignty are their exclu- 
sive property. No nation has a right to take it from 
them. Their title deeds are of higher authority than 
human power can bestow :—a patent, bearing the im< , 
press of the King of Kinge. If it is without inhabitants, 
it belongs to the first practical discoverer. Not to him 
who discovers and then abandons it ; but to him who 
makes the first actual and permanent possession. 
What is the Law of England iu relation to animals 
Sere nature? The first possessor has the title; but if. 
he abandons it, or the animal escapes, his right is 
thenceforth gone forever. Where exists the difference 
io le? The analogy is perfect, and is recogni- 
by Grotiue, Vattel, Puffendorf, and by all the civi- 
lized world. Even on those great principles of com- 
mon law—the pride and boast of England, where is the 
testimony to prove that Captain Smith ever did, in 
fact, take possession by raising a labelled pole in the 
name of his master? Shall it be proved by himself or 
his crew? They are interested, and their mouths are 
clored. They are incompetent witnesses. On strict 
principles then, of Englwh 22 for the 
sake of argument the sufficiency of ridiculous mode 
in which the nded possession was obtained,) it is 





men sense must govern. ‘ ! 
authority to hold, must be an actual possession—not 
an idle ceremony ; one that is sanctioned by succes- 
sive, and not by transient occepation: aad if any 
genuige possession has been gamed, it is undou 
by the —— Ley entered on a subje 
w not now aud probably will never 
ive rise, to serious controversy. Wep = that 
land ie nat in a situation to | afew seals the 
subject of national quarrel even if she felt a disposi- 
pon) cepa weertgne: eae we know 
onr own merchants will carry off the inbabi. 
tants of these distant regions that we tne 


beard 
of, without caring whethe: their skins are prises de j 


nations of law of force will be resorted determing 
the question. —ew-Kork American, —_ 
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given me:any of the reasons whith moved 
them to do as they did. But it is possible that 
they may have heard some grumbling on former 
occasions ; they may have been told, - and they 
The students. of the West Point Military | certainly have seen and known,—that there are 
Academy encamped yesterday on Bunker-Hill. | certain men, who have always been iavited to 
it is understood that they will return through | public dinners and collations ; and they may 
Bosten, tomorrow, on their way to Providence. have thought, as many others have, that it 
If any of these young gentlemen, should, by | vas time to pass over some of the old codgers, 
chance, see this paper, they will nof, it is be- | who always eat, drink, and get boozy ut the 
lieved, impute sny of our remarks to ill| public expense, and let others, who pay a 
sature, or fo a want ef proper civility te them. share of the taxes, come in for a share of the 
We feel ss mueli respect for them and their in- | g00d cheer. Besides, the annual exhibition of 
strocters—we feel as strongly the propriety of | the public schools, which is usually succeeded 
@anifesting our municipal hospitality during | by a public dinner, is expected to take place in 
their visit, as any of those editors who have | a few days; and then these gentlemen who 
filled their papers for several weeks with de- perform such immense public services in their 
tails of marches and journals of encampments, | everal capacities of Board of Health, Seheol 
to the exclusion of slmost every thing else | Committee, Firewards, Assessors, Overseers of 
from their columns. We will not pay se if a} the Poor, Representatives, Senators, Generals, 
compliment te the understandings of the | Colonels, Majess, and so on down to Corperals, 
Cadets, as to insinuate that they view the cav- | 2nd Constables, will all receive the reward of 
alcades of boys, and squads of militia officers, | their labours—a Pusiic pinncr !—a reward in- 
which have preceded or followed thiem ever | conceivably surpassing the deserts of most of 
sinee their arrival in tewn, 23 testimonials of }‘hem. Moreover, it might have occurred to 
any thing but idle and impertinent curiesity, or | the Selectmen when they invited their guests, 
a disgusting and contemptible vanity. It is all | that the gentlemen who, for years, have been 
right and proper that the municipal authorities invited to sing songs and tell stories at the table, 
of the town should receive them with kindness | have nearly exhausted their fund of mirth and 
and hospitality, and endeavour to make their | music—that their songs and their anecdotes 
visit pleasant and happy. But there is mo end have grown stale and unsavoury—and that it 
to the notions of some ef our good people. | would be desirable to have a few new guests, 
When they once become excited, there is no} to give variety to the intellectual part of the 
telling where or when their vagaries will stop. | public festival ; and although no one could 
They will never be outdone, by any city, in | expect to rival in impertinency, inanity, dull- 
- of hospitality, and, it may be added too, in | ness, vulgarity, smut, or obscenity, his im- 
acts of ostentation and extravagance. Had the | mediate predecessors in this department, yet 
citizens of Albany bowed their heads as the | the tale and the song might at least possess the 
cadets entered the city, the Bostonians would | recommendation of novelty ; and that, in the 
have fallen on their knees—possibly they might | opinion. of some, would be a sufficient reason 
have crept ep all fours, to meet them. The | to justify the course which was adopted. 
excess of hospitality, we have no doubt, has be- | But, say the grumblers, the Selectmen invit- 
come oppressive to the cadets, for they have | ed their brothers and sons, their individual 
been literally killed with kindness. They have | friends and neighbours, and those who were 
borne it with admirable prudence—their con- | the most forward in helping them to their 
duct has been gentlemanly, unassuming and | present offices. Very well—and suppose they 
modest; and they carry with them our best | did; he that provideth not for his own is worse 
wishes for their happiness, prosperity and use- | than infidel, firet epistle to Timothy , fifth chap- 
falness. And we also hope that our fellow-cit- | ter and eighth verse. You say that among the 
izens will learn to circumscribe their passion | guests were a scabby, scaly, ignorant, dirty set 
fos pemp and parade within due bounds, and | of fellows. Stop a moment, gentlemen—Did 
cease to be a laughing stock to their southern | you ever see so large a party, that did not con- 
neighbours. We hope they will learn that | tain some such as you have enumerated ? And 
there is not only a season for every purpose under do you wish it to be understood that you make 
heaven, but that there is also a peculiar fitness | all this noise because you were not invited to 
im the selection of suitable objects on whom to | dine with a scabby, scaly, ignorant, dirty set of 
bestow rewards and triumphs. To place our | fellows ? Hush—for heaven’s sake, keep your 
infants in the seats which belong to our fath- | own counsel, eat your own dinners, and remem- 
ers,—to lavish on pupils, attentions which are | ber, ‘‘ they that handle pitch will be defiled.” 
anwillingly awarded to instructers,—or to con-| But setting aside all raillery and badinage, it 
gratulate inexperienced youth with the honours | is clear that all this noise is made without 
and praises which belong only to patriots and! any reason. The Selectmen were authorised 
heroes, is—to use the language of the reverend | to use their discretion in extending the hospi- 
Mr. Thwackum,—contrary to the eternal rule | tality of the town to the Cadets, and if they 
of right and everlasting fitness of things. have extended it also to their particular friends 
they have doge no more than other Selectmen 
PUBLIC DINNER. have done before them. If they have com- 
Several encnymeus communications, reflect-| mitted an error, it is the easiest thing in the 
ing in very severe language on the conduct of} world to prevent its repetition. Prohibit them 
the Selectmen in relation to the public dinner | hereafter from giving public entertainments. 
given to the Cadets on Saturday last, have been | If you say, they ask no compensation for their 
received. The reasons for not publishing | services, and it would be mean and niggardly 
them are two-fold ; first, Because they are anony-| to deny them some recreation at the public 
mous, and probably come from some hungry | expense ;—it may be replied, Go back to the 
fellow, who had been promising himself a din-| root of the evil, and you may easily apply a 
ner and was disappointed ; and secondly, Be-| remedy. Pay your Selectmen and your Board 
eause I wish to make remarks enough of my | of Health a salary—a fixed sum per diem for 
own to fill up as much space as the subject is! every day’s labour for the public, and let them 
entitled to in one paper. pay for their dinners and suppers, their colla- 
dt is, in the Grst place, said, in the bitterest | tions and water-parties, out of their own pock- 
language, that the Selectwen have been ex-| ets ; you will then have no cause to complain 
érayagantly profuse of the public money on the | of neglect at public festivals, and, my life on it, 
present occasion. Ht ought to be recollected | you will save scme thousands of dollars in the 
by those, who make this complaint, that the} annual amount of your taxes. 
Sault is imputable to the citizens as much as to! It has cost the town Twenty thousand dollars 
. the Selectmen. A motiop wag: made at the] in twenty years last past, to furnish dinners, 
last town meeting that fixe }andred dollars | suppers, wine, &c. toa certain set of gentlemen, 
should be expended in acts.of hospitality to the | who have never failed of punctual attendance 
corps of Cadets when it arrived, ‘Tbe motion | at all public entertainments ; and whose stories 
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was amended by one of our most dpquent and | and songs and smutty jokes make up the dessert,’ 


popular town-meeting orators, Mr. Clough, and | and have been considered as necessary an ap- 
finally carried, by an ynanimous vote, ao that | pendage to the entertainment as the grace be- 
the Selectmen were to be a committee to afer | fore meat. It would be well for the town, 
the hospitality of the town to the Cadets, with-] hereafter, at its annual meeting to elect certain 
out any restriction as to the sum of money to} persons to act at the Selectmen’s dinners as 
be expended. If, therefore, the Sejectmen } buffoons and merry-andrews, with this special 
have expended 50,000 instead of 500 dollars, | observance, that the said buffoons and merry- 
not one of those who were present and voted | andrews should forfeit their offices, honours 
in the affirmative, nor ppe of thase who were | and emoluments, whenever they shall be de- 
absent, or who being present did not vote, has | tected in singing a song for the nine hundred 
any right now to object to the procedure. 

It is further objected that the Board of| rection of the presiding officer. 
Health, the Overseers of the Poor, the School{ One of the communications received insinu- 
Committee, the Assessors, and the Fire-wards | ates pretty strongly, that the editor of the 
were not invited to the dinner given to the | Galaxy was invited to the dinner in question 
Cadets.- The Selectmen have not authorised | by the Selectmen, and that he is determined to 
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should be deemed unjustifiable. od 

inform this writer; whoever he may be, that I/'¥ 
Never supposed myself to possese any claim, | 
beyond that of every citizen whe pays his taxes, 
te an invitation to any public dimer whatever ; 
that, as there was no claim, of course there 
was no disappointment when there was no in- 
vitation—(an invitation would certainly have 
brought disappointmest with it)—that I am no 
licker-of-epittle nor eater of toad-pye—-po 
spoage te “ soak ap the rewards,” or to wipe 


and ninety-ninth time, without the special di- 







Now I| would 
having had a quid or “ bolus,” of tobacco * 
troduced into his yawning jaws soon began to 
rattle,“ with marked fury and the most con- 
spicuous decision: the spectators distinguished 
the regular diminut.on of power and sound, this 
singular organ [what organ?) gradually: failing; 
as irritability suffered, (!!! ] tilt.at last half an 
hour after the application, the motion, life and 
sound ceased.” See N.-H. Patriot. 


PHILOLOGY. 
The-improvements and discoveries in lau- 
guage, since the institution of the American 
Academy of Belles Lettres at New-York, have 
fully justified the expeciations which our 
scientifick men had expressed of its utility and 
importance. It seems to have given a stimulus 
to some of our most eminent philologists ; and 
no one can be more deserving of the highest 
honeurs of the Academy, than Major Russell, 
the editor of the Columbian Centinel, for the 
improvements and additions he has made to the 
English language. Beside his elaborate essay 
on orthography, in which he proved that the 
word sentinel should be spelled with a C, and 
his invention of the word “ Newsraroniats,” 
so musical and full of meaning, he has revived 
the ancient and almost obsolete use of the 
word affiuence, meaning thereby, as is suppos- 
ed, a concourse or multitude of persons. His 
last paper is enriched with two more new 
terms ; ‘* Battooxist”—a man who gulls the 
public with balloons; and “ PreasuraBies.” 


the rheum from the countenances of the rich 
and the powezful and the men in effice—and 
finally, to close the confession, I never was in- 
vited to partake, nor did ever in my life par- 
take, ofa dinner, a collation, a glass of wine, or 
even a cup of cold water, at the expense of the 
town. 

One thing more—The gentlemen, who make 
so much noise about this aflair, may perhaps be 
pacified when they are informed that they are 
not obliged to defray the charges incurred by 
public entertainments, This fact is stated with 

much deference to the opinions and knowledge 
of gentlemen of the law; but it is believed that 
a town has no power to assess taxes Wr any 
other purposes than the benefit of the town in 
its corporate capacity; and, unless memory 
has been exceedingly treachereus, the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts has determined 
that taxes assesscd for any other purpose were 
illegal and could not be collected from individ- 
uals, [fthis information should be found to be 
correct, and afford relief to any of the distress- 
ed tax-payers, the editor, not being a profession- , 
al man, will charge no fee for his services, but To this last word we are a litle puzzled to 
will feel amply rewarded in the consciousness ! attach a eg and therefore give the sen- 
of having relieved a fellow-citizen from that | tence in w ich it is found, leaving the realer 
most vexatious of all miseries—that of paying to guess to what species of animals a “ Pleasu- 
for a dinner which he is not permitted to eat | | Table belongs. “ The steam boat Robert Ful- 
ton took a trip with a party of pleasurables 
round Long Island,” &c. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

From a variety of reports and corroborating 
circumstances, it is generally believed that 
Bonaparte is dead. The reverses of fortune, 
the mutability of all earthly things, and the 
uncertainty of all human calculation, were 
never more remarkably exempiified in the hie 
and death of an individual. Bonaparte raised 
himself from the low condition of a Corsican 
peasant to the throne of the most powerful 
nation on earth. He was the wonder and ter- 
ror of all the crowned heads of Europe ; he 
afterwards became a voluntary prisoner to one 
of them, of whose magnanimity h2 had expect- 
ed better things than he experienced ; and he 
died in disgraceful imprisonment ;—disgraceful, 
—not to himself,—but to that nation whose 
motto. has ever been “ might is right.” That 
he was ambitious—wickedly ambitious—no one 
can deny ; but whether the nature of his crime 
authorized the British nation to become his 
executioner, will not be so uniformly admitted. 
But he is gone—and his very enemies can 
do no less than to engrave on his tomb the 
moralizing adieu of the poet— 


Fare thee well, great heart ! 
I-weav'd ambition ! how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that thie bady did qentain a spirit, 

A kiugdom for it was too small aboand ; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough. This earth that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive s0 stout a gentlemsn. 

Thy ignomy sleep with thee in thy grave, 

But not remembered in thy epitaph. 





DISCOVERY IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
For the information of those curious ladies 
and gentlemen, who have not yet seen the 
Cadets at their meals, we inform them, on the 
authority of a lady who has had repeated op- 
portunities to observe them, that their mode of 
eating and drinking is somewhat remarkable. 
In drinking, they raise the cup or vessel con- 
taining the liquor to be drank, in a perpendic- 
ular direction from the table till it is nearly op- 
posite their mouth; it is then moved horizon- 
tally till the edge of the cup comes in contact 
with the under lip, the upper lip being a little 
raised, while the lower part of the cup is gent- 
ly lifted till it forms an angle of ninety de- 
grees with the tip of the chin. During this 
motion, the liquor contained in the cup is grad- 
ually emptied into the mouth and thence pro- 
ceeds into the throat and the alimentary canal. 
In eating they take their food on the point of a 
knife or fork and convey it to the mouth, the 
lips being previously opened to receiveit. The 
motion of the hand in eating is somewhat rapid ; 
and the line, described by the point of the 
knife or fork as it passes from the plate to the | 
mouth, is a secticn of a parabola, (vide Euclid, 
Ele. Geom.) When the food is in the mouth 
and the lips closed, it is masticated by drop- 
ping the lower jaw an eighth of an inch or 
more, and bringing it up suddenly against the 
upper jaw, and this motion is repeated till the 
food is sufficiently manducated to pass with 
out difficulty down the csophagus. It then 
lodges in the stomach, and undergoes the pro- 
cess of digestion much in the same way as it 
does in other ruminating animals. 
Some other interesting particulars respect- 
ing the natural properties, attributes, faculties, 
and functions ef these non-descripts, have been 
communicated by intelligent and erudite ladies, 
who have enjoyed the most ample means of 
information, but must be postponed to another 
opportunity. 





EXPRESS FROM NAHANT. 
SEA SERPENT AGAIN. 
Friday Morning 8 o’clock. 

Sir, By the arrival of this Express you will 
perceive my readiness to comply with the 
promise 1 made, to furnish you with the 
earliest intelligence respecting the Sea Ser- 
pent, should he again make his appearance 
in this vicinity. It isnow my pleasure to state 
that in consequence of the very singular dream 
of an elderly lady on this peninsula, the inhab- 
itants and visitants, generally, assembled at an 
early hour this morning on the eastern cliff that 
projects into the sea, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the most novel and interesting exhibi- 
tion ever beheld by the eyes of man. It was 
a scene magnificently grand, and carries with it 
the most convincing proof of the actual exist- 
ence of the far-famed Sea-Serpent. Hence- 
forth 1 trust none will have the hardihood 
to affect a disbelief of this (now) incontro- 
vertible fact. 

The morning was beautifully fine, the heav- 
ens were calm and serene, as was the surface 
of the sea; the air was light, almost unfelt, 
and an awful stillness seemed to pervade the 
universe. Soon, however, a tremulous motion 
in the surrounding element warned the assem- 
bled multitude of the approach of the eventful 
hour, and bade the prying eye of curiosity be 
vigilant. The sea became so violently agitat- 
ed that even those whose rocky basis promised 
them security, felt greatly alarmed for the 
safety of their persons. A body of water now 
arose majestically from the ocean, not much 
unlike a water-spout, it ascended to the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet, and when com- 


QUERY. 
If it is polite and civil, and hospitable, for 
half a dozen ladies, hanging upon the arm of 
a general or major, an honorable or an esquire, 
to stand for half an hour gazing into a tent, to 
see the Cadets eat or change their linen,— 
where would be the breach of good manners 
if half a dozen Cadets should stand at a gentle- 
man’s window to see his family dine, or should 
follow the aforesaid ladies to their dressing 
rooms to watch their motions? Those who be- 
long to the first families in Boston are request- 
ed to answer the question. ' 


RATTLESNAKE. 

Dr. Ramsay, ,the celebrated lecturer on 
anatomy, has written a communication to the 
New-Hampsbire Medical Society, giving an ac- 
count of one of his remarkable experiments. 
In playing with a rattlesnake, it appears, that 
the Doctor suffered the reptile to bite his hand. 








me to make any apology for their conduct, nor | justify their conduct on all occasions, or at 








This was eight ornine weeks ago; and, though | posed, bore an ‘exact gesemblance to the well 
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rometime in this position, the element from’ 


whence it arose became ¢alm and unrufiled ; 
this of itself was sufficient to fill the 

with wonder and astonishment, but I dare not 
attempt to describe the consternation exhibited 
among them on the completion of the phenom- 
enon. “Twas now the. monster of the deep, 
the much-talked of Sea Serpent made his ap- 
pearance (for the firstand probably only time 
this season) and made for this pyramidical 
ema at been oA fae —* it wit 
incredible velocity, an jaws on 
the upper pare, i dropped his huge body, 
in a pliant and apparently helpless state, 


thus compleating a superbly elegant “ Whip of 
N oe The visitents became alarmed and | 


attempted a flight, but their speed was unequal 
to the task; they had scarcely commenced a 
retreat, when Neptune, seated on his car in full 


' strength and glory, seized the new made whip, 


and belaboured their backs with a quick suc- 
cessicn of blows, which must forever disable 
those whose misfertune; it was to come in con- 
tact with the Las. Should any thing further 
occur of a like interesting nature, I shall en- 
deavour to be equally prompt in making it 


public—I am, sir, with respect, your friend and 


obedient servant. . M. B****, 
P.S. Half past eight o’clock. Since writ- 
ing the above, I learo that both the handle and 
the lash have returned to their native elements. 
Fears are entertained at Nahant that even now, 
the serpent-story will not be believed in many 
of the southern cities. Yours, P.M. Bs 


Communicated for the Galaxy. 
L? AMOUR CONSTANT. 
Des sujets de I’ amour je suis le plus fidele, 
Je suis a le laid, et je suis i le bel ; 
J*ai choisé Leandre pour étre mon amant, 
J’ai promis 4 Linio de P aimer constamment ; 
Méme en cas de besoin, mon ceeur sans grande 
peine 
En fourniroit encore pour une autre douzaine. 
Sees, 





THE CADETS. 


On Saturday the stand of colours, prepared by or- 
der of the Selectmer:;, were presented te this Corps. 
The Selectmen, with a large number of strangers and 
citizens, invited by them, among whom were the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and several Officers 
of the Navy and Army, to witness the ceremony, and 
to share in the festivities of the occasion, assembled at 
the State-House, at 12 o'clock, aud shortly afterwaras 
went in ion, escorted by a battalion of Licht 
Infantry, consisting of the Boston Light Infantry, tle 
Washington Light lafantry, the Fusiliers,and the Ran- 
gers, under the command of Maj. Brinmer, to a square 
appropriated tor the ceremony, on the Common. The 
Cadets then marched to the equare, and the Colours 
were presented by the Chairman of the Selectmen, 
with the following Address :—. 


*% Ssn—D< ing caled to reflect oh the institutions of 
our country, we find much reason to rejoice that our 
origin was at a period in which the arts which con- 
tribute to the we!fare of a nation, were in general well 
uhderstood and rightly appreciated. 

With the history of other nations, ae lessons of ex- 
perience and wisdom, our fathers devised the govern- 
sent, framed the laws, formed and endowed the in- 
stitutions, which have for many years not merely up- 
held our nation in domestic tranquillity and happi 
but shed a lustre on our history, at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, cheering to our thoughts—bhear- 
ing joy and consolation to the Gresides and bosoms of 
every friend of his country. 

Among other institutions pf our government, in 
which we bave a pleasure and a national pride, is that 
of pubiic schools for the education of cur youth in mii- 
itary and maval tactics; none is held more highly in 
our estimation, than the one which han at this time 
done us the honour of a visit, and of which yon, Sir, 
are one of the much respected instructers, With the 
thought that our national glory, in arms, may hereafter 
be confided to the skill and judgment of some one or 
more of these young gentlemen, we fvel a lively inter- 
eet, and anxious concern, in the improvement, char- 
acter and honour of every individual under your com- 
mand : for while we fe a state of war, and pray 
we may be delivered from any hostile attempt—yet 
we are fully sensible that the true policy of our 
government is, and will be—in peace to prepare for 
war. 

With this sentiment with veneration for the insti- 
tutions of our fathere—with particular and erpeciul 
approbation of the Military School under your charge 
—with sentiments of high rcepect for the administra- 
tion of our general goverment, which has, and [ trust 
will continue to foster and support this institution, to 
the honour of our country—at.d in conformity to the 
spirit of horpitality which the inhabitants of the town 
of Boston entertain towards you and the pupils under 
your charge—in behalf of those inhabitants, and in 
their nume, I have the honour to present you, and, 
through you, to the Military Academy at West Point, 
this Stand of Colours.* 

Muy # long remain in that part of our country, hal- 
lowed to our feelings by the fortitude and patriotisw 
which the immortal Washington there displayed in a 
time of peri and calamity, in opposing not only the 
powerfal force of our open enemy, but in con- 
founding the perfidy and treachery of his feliow offi- 
cet in arms.” 


= this address, Major Wonta made the following 
teply : 

* Sin—In accepting this splendid manifestation of the 
munificence of the citizens of Boston—of their good 
will tonards and approval of the conduct of the corps, 
which it is my good fortune, pride and honour to coim- 
mand, I feel entirely inadequate to the taek of making, 
to you and your fellow citizens, suitable acknowledg- 
ments. It cannot be doubted that this day, and the 
interesting associations connected with it, will operate 
as a powerful excitement to honourable enterprise, 
whenever foreign aggressions shall compel the people 
to call them to the defence of our common country ; 
and, that, whether in peace or war, they :will, by the 
transactions of this day deem themselves doubly 
pledged, to conduct as es brave soldiers and 

citizens, 

That this sacred emblem of our country, will never 
be tarnithed by them, individually or collectively, as a 
corpe, l have no hesitation to pledge every thing dear 
to a soldier ;—and this battalion flag,}Sir, will ever be 
their rallying point, whether in defence of our coun- 

"s honour, or in pursuit of the science esecntial to 
Successtul war. 

, We particularly recognize, on this occasion, the gen- 
Wine expressions uf attachment to the gover. sent and 
‘natitutions of our country generally, and au approval 
Gf every act calculated to cousolidate its ‘power and 


an Colours were then presented and the ealute 


ness, | of the Peace Society, might feel himself flat- 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








secure ite defence—such sentiments are the vaturs! 
no hg a coil where the spirit of liberty first epranz 


Unable as | am to do justice to the occasion, J can 
only offer y ow the cordial thanks of the Superintend 
ant, ts and Teachers of the Military Acade- 
my, and more especially of this youthful corps, with 
the sincere aseurance that the citizens of Boston shall 
‘never have occasion to reflect that their kindness and 
confidence have been misplaced.” ; 

' The Standasde were delivered to the proper officers, 
and the corps, after performing a variety of manceuvres, 
marched to the tents and stacked their arms. ‘They re- 
turned with their side arms to the square, and, with 
the other lemen invited, were escorted by the bat- 
tallion of Light Infantry to Fanuie} Hall, where they 
sat down to a collation provided for the occasion. 
The — re of guests was about six hundred. 


Homaue InrnovemEnrs—A cow ode Bip hers 
vithout 4 ' 































































































































































terete 4; better, and salts better. The animal 
bleeds freely. Itisby means of Gxed: aie. Several 
carcaee butchers are eaid to have adopted it. 


GoosEseRnies—The editor of the Hartford Mirror, 
says, “Some very fine Gooseberries,raised in a garden 
in this city, have been left at this office for inspection. 
The largest one measures in circumference four inehes, 
and weighs half an ounce and 20 grains.” 


Dr. Jogmva Convense, of Scoharie, has given a 
public statement of a case, in which the effects of 
arsenic were counteracted by the application of char- 
coal. He has detailed his treatment of the case, and 
feund the above mentioned substance an effectual 
remedy —A full doze of arsenic was taken by his pa- 
tient, for the of putting an end. to his exist- 
ence. If this case is wel) authenticated, it is a con- 
firmation of a valuable discovery in medicine.— 
Statesman. . 





; From the National Recorder. 

Fetsat. Arrection.—-I was forcibly strack with an 
interesting —* of —* —** —* met my 
observation in the person of a little boy, who perished? Exereusive Fanninc—Mr. John Meeker of the 
on board the brig Sine, which was shipwrecked in the town of Tally, N. V. advertises that he will y cash 
month of September, 1817, on her passage from Liver- | i have 600 acres of grass cut and made into — . His 
pool to Boston, The vessel, in the early part of het | farm is said to consist of 2400 acres. 
voyage, bad the misfortune to run down the brig Dash, . 
which was sunk in the encounter; This accident, so] Swir%inc-—We have no heroes like Leander and 
disasterous to the latter, was almost equally deleteri- | lord Byton, who could swim from Sestos to Abydos, 
ous to the Sine, for the injury she sustained was 20 im- | but occasionally we meet with a dashing blade, ever 
portant, that the captain deemed it necessary to return | ready to buffet the billows and ride upon the “* moun- 
to Liverpool to repair. This object she wus not how- | tain waves;” A gentleman took an early plunge in 
ever, permitted to affect, for shortly after, she struck | the north river floating bath ; but scorning to be con- 
on the Platters, off the Welch coast, near to the Sker- 
ries light-house, The water rushed in with great rap- 
idity, and she began to sink.—The scene that ensued 
was dreadful. The veesel, besides her crew, carried 
thirty two passengers, and she had but two boats at- 
tached, one a long boat, and the other a very small 
one ; consequently some of the unfortunates on board, 
must inevitably perish. In this state of affairs, amidst 
the agonizing shrieks of despair and terror, the boats 
were Gilled, and were about to put off, while the boy I 
have mentioned and his mother yet remained on the 
wreck. The mother was refused acmittance,but it 
was agreed to receive the child into the boat. But the 
mind of the infant was of no common mould ; the hope 
of eelf-preservation was not sufficient to induce him to 
desert a mother in distress, and to the hand that was 
stretched out to save him, he gave a firm denial. * No.” 
satd be, “I willremain and die with my mother!” 
He did remain, and clasped in the reciprocated em- 
brace of Glial and materuul affection, they sunk togeth- 
er into the bosom of the unrelenting deep. T. 


fined to a safe tank of 60 feet square he made his 
way into the river, and ducked and dived, and floated 
about, until he found himself at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. Alarmed for his safety, he 
shouted and halloed for help, when lo! a boat, con- 
taining two women, and a little boy, sculled towards 
the exhausted swimmer, and the women, kind souls, 


sufferer in the boat, dripping and trembling like a sick 
water nymph, and rowed him hack to the bath, where 
they received his grateful and naked acknowledg- 
ments.— NV, York Advocate. 


Port Ginson, Miss. Jouy 10.—A most melancholy 
accident took place at the house of John Patterson, 
Eeq. of this county, on the night ef the 26th ult. A 
little after dark, Mre. Patterson sent two of her little 


sons up stairs to draw wae ae ont of a barrel. 
While the oldest was employed in 
the youngest, out of curiosity, applied candle to 


communicated to the spirits within, and exploded 
with a tremendous noise, setting Gre to the children's 


* Ohe ! jam satis est ! * 

opening the Boston papers this morning, 
we find them filled again, column after column, 
with all the minute of the march of the Ca- 
DETs, # retrospection of their situation and em- 
ployments at Westpoint, and details of the hos- 
pitalities that will be tendered to them on their 
arrival in the “‘ Emporium of Literature.” If 
they drink a bottle of wine, it is faithfully re- 
corded. If they smoke a segar, the important 
fact slumbers not in oblivion. The shorn lawns 
of Framingham, the ridge of Brinley Place, 
and the shades of Roxbury, are registered 
with exultation, as the happy recipients of 
the corps. It is most unfortunate, indeed, for 
the Sea Serpent that he has made his appear- 
ance at this particular crisis. He now lashes 
the surge and preys upon the finny tribe at York 
Ledge and Gloucester, with no one but a forlorn 
fisherman to notice or welcome his arrival! 
Even the Emperor of all the Russians, with 
Prince Gallitziu at his side, bearing the insigaia 


The children, as soon as possible, were taken down 
stairs and conveyed to the yard, but they were so 
shockingly barnt, that they survived but a few hoors, 
although the power of utterance was left them to re- 
late the cause which led to the catastrophe 


é 

Natcurs,Juty 23. Interesting operation. —On the 
25th March last, doctors Henderson and Barry of Co- 
Jumbas, performed an operation of Lithofemy on 
Tisuxe Misco, chief er of the Chickasaw na- 
tion. They extracted nineteen separate cohuti, 
weighing, in the whole between two and three ounces. 
The patient is supposed to be in his 63d year and 
* oe by me, and very far exhaust- 

y the operation. His reco has been 

and ke na this te considered out of danger, 


Mr; Williams was to play Richard the Third in Phil- 
adelphia for her benefit. [fthe lady cannot obtain a 
benefit without this display of scenic abortion, she 
must either want a or the audience taste. 
We do protest against this immodest violation of the 
rules 6f the Drama, as well as this shocking perversion 
of history and the author's meaning. Besivies, the first 
soliloquy of Richard is very unsuitable for a female to 
deliver, This custom prevails in England ; but we do 
not wi-h to see it imitated. We have now before us 


tered by the attentions and parade that have — ——— eo e*2 
been witnessed on the present occasion. sandry play bi all, perceive that 

We feel no disposition to detract from the | C!*" Fiher waste play Richard the Third ; Miss A. 

: Fisher, King Henry the 6th; and Miss Amelia Fisher, 

merits of the Cadete—nor that they should be | the farl of Richmond; besides, on another night, 
received with a cold and heartless welcome. | Doctor Pangloss and Bombastes.--N’ Y. Advocate. 
They are entitled to expect civility anda hos-| Roacrius of Consett on ms ows Garrnon.— 
pitable reception; but the extravagant length | it i, cenerally reported that the humane and sagac 
to which they are carried, comports as little | Mr. Cobbett intends sacrificing himeeif on Saturda 
with their benefit, as with national dignity. 
They are youths, and such extreme adulation 


next, on a large gridiron in Smithfield, at one o 
on secountof the Bank paying in specie. It will be 
can only have the effect to inflate their vanity, aS See Se —— _ < — hie —_ 
without improving their minds. «.,. . | ister, a drawing of a gridiron, stating his readiness to 

There are some people gphose versatility is | be broiled upon it whenever that event took place-— 
as extraordinary as their for parade. We | Belfast paper. ° 
remeruber that not many years ago James Mon- 
roe was almost universally execrated in a 
certain city, for his persevering efforts to main- 
tain and carry onthe war. Elevated to the 
Presidency, the same personage entered the 
same city amidst universal acclamation. No dis- 
sentient voices were heard, and the only contest 
appeared to be who should raise the loudest 
pzans to his praise. 

Not many months ago Edmund Kean was 
hailed by the people of Boston with a degree of 
rapture that could be surpassed only by the 
contempt and execration with which he was 
driven from it: and should the Cadets protract 
their visit for eight long days, it is possible that 
ere they depart they may cease to swelter un- 
der the beat of that glowing enthusiasm which 
now characterizes their arrival.—New-York 
American. “ 


THEATRICAL. 

The Boston Company opened at Newport 
on Wednesday evening Aug. 8. Mr. & Mrs. 
Kilner, Mr. & Mrs. Parker, Mr. Moreland and 
Mr. Brown engaged, for the winter season in 
Boston, have joined the company at Newport. 
A cerrespondent at that place says, that “ Kil- ? 
ner is an excellent actor; he reminds me of 
Bartley, to whom his person has some resem- 
blance. Mrs. Kilner’s line is the duennas and 
chambermaids. Brown takes the place of our 
old friend Bray, and is an experienced, useful, 
and, I think, very good actor.” 








— —— 
— — 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

The editors of the National Intelligencer are under 
a mistake in attributing the first appearance of the 
poetry in their paper of the 11th inst. to a Dedham 
(Mais.) newspaper. It first appeared in the New- 
England Galaxy, June 19, 1818, and was not in the 
Dedham paper till it had appeared in several others. 

A communication from Dedham, inclosing a proof- 
sheet of the ‘Village Register,” we must decline 
publishing for the present. Wedo not think there is 
any thing in the article “inconsistent with freedom of 
enquiry,” or ** derogatory to our conceptions, rever- 
ence and worship of the great Surnese ;" but we do 
think that the letter to Mesers. S. and B. is wanting in 
distinctness and perspicuity ; its application is uncer. 
tain ; and whether the writer of it is sincerely seekinc 
for truth, or intended it as a sort of quis upon those 
reverend gentlemen,--whether he is a Universalist or 
an orthodox Calvinist, ie beyond our powers to deter- 
mine. One thing, however, appears to be asserted 
plainly enough—<. e. that the editor of the Register 
suppressed the letter through fear of losing a subscriber. 
This. we hope is not true. We should hope for the 
honour of human nature and the dignity of the pro- 
feesion, that no editor would refuse to publish what 
he considered just and proper, from so mean and 
mescenary a motive, : 


== 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Ronseries. On Monday, between 6 and 7 
o’clock, Major John Bray of Boston, returning from 
Medford with his wife, was robbed of what money he 
had about him, and a guild watch valued at $130. 
The robber was pursued, but escaped, leaving his 
horse. and portmanteau to the ts.-—On the 
same evening aman was ai near West Boston 
Bridge by two ruffians, cousiderably wounded and 
robbed of all his money. The robbers were taken 
and committed for trial. One of them had just been 
discharged from prison.---A Mr. Hase Kart was rob- 
bed on Thursday evening last week at Boscawen, N. 
li. by a foot-pad, of his horse, pocket-book, sur- 
tout, &c. 

Fine. On Monday afternoon, a fire broke out in a 
cabinet maker's shop in Back Street, which, with sev- 
eral other buildings, was destroyed. : 

Dorn. Edward Foz, ac in the U. S. Treaeu- 
ry department, was killed in a due! last week by Hen- 
ry Randall, another clerk in the same department. 
Randall, has been dismissed. The clergymen of 
Washington, say the , refused to officiate at the 
funeral of Fox ; but Mr. Little, minister of the Unita- 
sian church, attended the funeral and gave a very 
solemn and im ive discourse. , Is not a 
minister of a Unitarian church ac man ? 


SuncERy— When the surgeons of Tripoli take off a 
limb, they dip the stump into a. bow! of hot pitch, 


hich settles the i i 
eee r bleeding without tying up the 


a 


, from which the meat looks better, taetes | - 


with out stretched hands, and averted eyes, lifted the * 
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PART 


‘tie NEW PICTURE, | 
PAINTED BY COL. HENRY SARGENT, 
S open for public view, at Mr. D. . BROWN'S 
voom, No. 12, Cornhill-square, adjoining his Acade> 
my, every day, from 9 in the morning till Sin the 
even : 


Aug. 10. 


St. Paul’s Chapter--.N atice. 
N consequence of the workmen being engaged in 
painting the entry and rooms connected with Ma- 

son's Hall, Boston, the ular meeting of St. Paul's 

aoe Areb Chapter, which would have taken piace 
on Tuesday next, is suspended. The useal netice 
will be given to the members, of the time of the next 


By order of the Hi. P. = ig 
‘ W. PALFREY, Secretary: 





Ad t nee 25 cents. 





Aug. 17. 
Rational and Scientific Amusements. 


The New Euglena Museum, 


No. 76, Covnt-Sracer, 

By Ate ong | far the largest and most highly 
interesting lection of NATURAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS ne age seaman * &c. in 

merica, is open every da evening. Music on 
ry ae * Fiano Forte, and other ——8 

ili and wi rm every evening. e 

i po good attendance. . * 
Admittance to the whole 25 cents only, 

Aug. 17.—tf. 


A GRAND CONCERT 

wt be given THIS EVENING, (Friday, Aug: 
17th,) at the COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, Tre- 

mont-street, near the New Court-House aud Stone 








ilting the berrel, | Chapel, by Mr. Putarrom and his Musical Compxny. 


Admittance to the Museum and 


the spont to see if it would blaze. [It was instantly | TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY. 


N. B.—It is but just to remark that the Columbian 


ith its i ical Perf and 
clothes, and to the roof of the house, which was econ Museum, wi scientific Musical Performers 


Amateurs engaged in it, has become the greatest Ly ce- 


consumed with almost every article of farniture in it. | um of innocent and rational Amusements in Amefica. 


Aug. 17. 





REMOVAL. 
EORGE A. EAMES would iuform his friende 
and the public, that he has removed from No. i 
Boylston Square to No. 4 EXCHANGE STREET, 
where he has for sale, 
A& GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF PLANISHED JAPAN 


AND PLAIN, 
TIN WARE; HARD WARE; 
HOLLOW WARE; TIN PLATES ; 
SHEET IRON ; IRON WIRE; 
MILL GUDGEONS; CART BOXES; 


WINDOW WEIGHTS; FACTORY MACHINES ; ” 

Winter and Summer Strained OIL, first quality tin 
Cannisters from one to —x— each, LAMPS 
and LAMP GLASSES, WICKS, &c. &c. Jaly 27. 


THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 
Boys published by WELLS.& LILLY, No. 97, 

Court-street. ; 
The CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE AND THEOLOGI- 
CAL REVIEW, for May and June, 1821. 


CONTENTS. 

Memoir of the Rev. Robert Walker ; Herdet’s Let- 
ters ; On Revivals of _, : Sunday and Sunday 
Schools ; Examination of Dr. Miller’s Remarks upon 
Dr. Watts's opinion. 

Miscellaneous Collections.—Pulpit Eloquence ; From. 
Bishop Watson ; Dr. East Apthorp. 

Review.—Art 5.—The Duties of Christians towatds 





Deists ; a Sermon, preached at the Unitarian Chapel, 
ious Parli 


t Court, Artillery Lane, Bishopegate street, 
on Sanday, October 24, 1839, on oooation of the re- 
cent Prosecution of Mr. Carlisle, for the Re-publica« 
tion of Paine’s Aze of Reason. By W. J. Fox. 

Art.6.—The Judgment, a Vision. By the author 


of Percy's M e. 
Art. 7—The van Church. 


Inielligence.—Evangelical Missionaty Society in 
Massachusetts; Liberal Donation to do ; Guten 


of the Publishing Fund, &c. ; Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety ; New Publications. July 27. 


Boots, Shoes and Leather. 


200 HIDES Portuguese soal Leather, (superior 
quality ; 
200 Sides Red, de. do 


2000 Carried Seal Skins 
100 dozen Morocco Lining Skins, (colours ;) 
200 pair Seal-ekin Boots, retailing at $3.25, per 


pair; 
500 * do. do. suitable for the Southern Markets 
500 “ Nailed Shoes 3 
Curried Horse Hides and Neats-foot-Oil ; 
FOR SALE AT NO. 6, EXCHANGE-STREET, BY 


STEARNS & BICKNELL. 
DANCING. 


Mis TURNER'S Second Quarter, for the in- 
struction of Masters and Misses in the acconte 
plishment of Dancing, commenced on Thursday 
Afte ; the 20th inst. at the room over Mr. Cor- 


tox’s Book Store, No. 47, Marlborough-street, 
July 27. 


FRESH LEGHORN BONNETS. 
Fyorace DRAPER, No. 59, Market-Street, has 


28 
2 Cases LEGHORN BONNETS, No's from 25 
to 50, of a superior quality ; 
1 Case superfine Kip Groves ; 
1 Case Funarevns Parcuss ; 
100 — — — PAINTS IN DRESSES 3 
yuly 


BLACK PRINCESS STUFF, 


AS San and durable article for eummer Cloths, 
a 


sale at No. 1, Market-street, by HEVRY H. TUSK. 
ERMAN. June 8. 





July 5. 














“BE JUST AND FEAR NOT.” | 
by subscription a work to be entitled, “ 

















LYRA BOREALIS. — | 


— —— —— —— — 


— — 0 
LINES ON CURRAN. — 
From Moore's Selection of Irish Melodies. 


~ Shell the then be silent, when he who @rst gave 
To ag Aree a name, is withdrawn from.all eyes? 

Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the greve, 

Where the first—and the last of her patriots lies ? 


No=faint though the death-song may fall from his 
his barp, like his soul, may with shadows be 
ft 


crost ; ; 
Yet, yet shall it sound, *mid a nation's eclipse, 
- And proclaim to the world what a star bath been 
lost 3 . 


What a union of all the affections and powers ; 
By which life is exalted, embellich’d, reGio'd, 

Was embraced in that spirit—whose centre was ours, 
While its mighty circumference circled mankind. 


Oh, who that loves Erin—or who that can see 
Through the waste of her annals, that epoch sub- 
lime— j 

Like a pyramid, rais’d in the desert —where he 
WS LL clare crand ont to Gos ayes of ol ino — 


That ene lucid interval, snatch’d from the gloom 
And the madness of ages, when, Gil'd with his eoul, 
A nation o’erleap'’d the dark bounds of her doom, 
And, for ene sacred instant, touch'd Liberty’s goal ! 
Who, that ever hath heard him—hath drank at tbe 
source 
Of that wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s own 
In whose high-thoughted dasing, the fire, and the 


jorce. 
And the yet untam’d spring of her epirit are shown— 


An eloquence, rich—wheresoever its wave 
Wander'd free and triumphant—with thoughts that 
shone through 
As clear as the brooks “stone of lustre,” and gave, 
. With the flash of the gem, its solidity too. 
Who, that ever approach'd him ; when, free from the 


crowd 
In a home full of love, he delighted to tread 
Mong = —— which a nation bad giv’a, and which 
Ci 


As if each brought a new civic crown for his head— 


‘That home, where—like him who, as fable bath told, 
Put the rays from his brow, that his child might come 
near— 
Ever. forgot, the most wise of the old 
A any a} the simplest aud youngest hold 
dear. 


Ie there one, who hath thus, through his orbit of life, 
But at distance observ'd him—through glory, 
through blame, 
In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of strife, 
Whether shining or clouded, still high and the 
same— 


Such a union of all that enriches life’s hour, 
Of the sweetness we love and the greatness we 


praize 

As that type of simplicity blended with power, 
A child with a thunderbolt only portrays.— 

Oh no—not a heart, that e’er knew him, but mourns, 
Deep, deep o’er the grave, where such glory is 

shrin’d ; 
O’er a monument Fame will preserve, mong the urns 
- Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of maukind ! 





THE AGED LOVER. 
What tho? the power that boyhood gives 
To Beauty's beam, 
No more within this bosom lives 
To gild its dream : 
it was a dream, a fitful ray, 
That well deserv’d to fade away. 


And yet the trance was passing sweet, 
Like mosic’s strain 

To him whose ear shall never greet 
Her notes again: 

So dearly o’er my memory steals 

The joy no future hour reveals, 


Oh, Ellen ! Fancy’s wildest dress 
Was wove for thee, 
And stoi’n her brightest powers to biess 
Thy infancy : 
But youth soon ceased the cheat to hide, 
And manhood cast her garb aside. 


The charm is pass’*d—thy loveliest smile 
Fades on my soul : 
No more thy looks my fears beguile, 
My tears controul ; 
Rapiures cease to thrill my breast, 
Time bas bid desire rest. 


But yet, tho? passion burns no more, 
I love thee still : 

Tho’ Fancs’s glowing reign is o’er, 
Aad my heart chill 

With worldly frost and wintry care, 

Oh, Ellen! Love still lingers there. 


Then let Life’s storm of sorrow still 
Unceasing rage, 

Hope's last unblighted blossom kill, 
And mock my age, 

With visions of my youthful day, 

And joys that with it passꝰd away.— 


Still, still I love !—years cannot roll 
So grimly past, 
That they shall fright it from my soul : 
Warn, bright, at last 
The spark shall bura—my guide o’er Time's 
rk sea, 
And my soul’s treasore—in eternity. 





DESULTORY GLEANINGS. 








INDIAN BIOGRAPRY. 


“ Mark the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind, 
Sees God in clouds—or hears him in the wind.” 


The following sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of an Indian warrior is at least deserving of 
the frail memorial of a public journal. Farmer’s 
Brother was a distinguished chief of the Seneca 
tribe. He isnow no more ; but the memory of 
even savage worth deserves to be reclaimed 
_ from the waste of oblivion. Indian biography 

is not often presented to the public. The vir- 
tues of the savage outlive the grave only in 
their effects. His heroism is remembered, not 
by the generations of his own tribe who suc- 
ceed him, but by the posterity of his enemies, 
who have felt the vigour of hisarm. To such 
biographers is the memory of Farmer’s Brother 

igned. Like Brandt and Red Jacket, and 
Tecumeeh, —— of white men. But 
unlike them, was unstained by treache 
or diehoner. "7 od 


| passed away in negotiation with the Indians for 


Bi ew 





The namevhe assumed was altogether arbi- 
trary. Farmer’s Brother was a warrior. He 
spurned agriculture and the arts of civilized life. 
In his friendships he was ardent and sincere ; in 
his enmities, inveterate and ferocious. War 
was histrade. His palace, the gloomiest thick- 
et of the forest. He was brave in fight, and 
wise in council. His soul disdained the usual 
arts of savage cunning, and intemperance was a 
vice of which he was never guilty. He was 
berna Prince. With legitimacy as sacred as 
any of the Potentates of Laybach, he surpassed 
them in all those noble qualities that adorn the 
great, and dignify the brave. His eloquence 
was manly and commanding. It did not, indeed, 
poseess the fire and sublimity which distinguish- 
ed that of his compeer ; but the superior 
weight of his character gave him a transcend- 
ant influence in the councils of his tribe. Farm- 
er’s Brother and Red Jacket, were chiefs of the 
Six Nations. They were competitors for sav- 
age glory. They held an equal sway, but trode 
an unequal course. Red Jacket survives; but 
his fame is tarnished by cowardice, intemper- 
ance and treachery. It was only at the ‘“* Coun- 
cil fire” that he shone pre-eminent. There, in- 
deed, he was great. The belittling simplicity 
of his name did not seem to detract from the 
splendours of his eloquence. : 

More than thirty years have rolled away 
since a Treaty was held on the beautiful ac- 
clivity, that overlooks the Canandaigua lake. 
The witnesses of the scene will never forget 
the powers of native oratory. Two days had 


a cession of their lands. The contract was sup- 
posed to be nearly completed, when Red Jacket 
arose. With the grace and dignity of a Roman 
Senator, he drew his blanket around him, and 
with a piercing eye surveyed the multitude. 
All was hushed. Nothing interposed to break 
the silence, save the gentle rustling of the tree 
tops, under whose shade they were gathered. 
After a long and solemn, bvt not unmeaning 
pause, he commenced his speech in a low voice 
and sententious style. Rising gradually with 
the subject, he depicted the primitive simplicity 
and happiness of his nation, and the wrongs 
they had sustained from the usurpations of 
white men with such a bold but faithful pencil, 
that every auditor was soon ‘roused to ven- 
geance, or melted into tears. The effect was 
mexpressible. But ere the emotions of admire 
tion and sympathy had subsided, the white men 
became alarmed. They were in the heart of 
an Indian country—surrounded by more than 
ten times their number, who were inflamed by 
the remembrance of their jnjuries, and excited 
to indignation by the eloquence of a favourite 
chief. Appalled and terrified, the white men 
cast a cheerless gaze upon the hordes around 
them. A nod from the Chiefs might be the 
onset of destruction. 

At that portentous moment, Farmer's Brother 
interposed. He replied not to his Brother 
Chief,—but with a sagacity truly aboriginal, he 
caused a cessation of the council—intreduced 
good cheer,—commended the eloquence of Red 
Jacket, and before the meeting had re-assem- 
bled, with the aid of other prudent Chiefs, he 
had moderated the fury of his nation toa more 
salutary teview of the question before them. 
Suffice it to say, the treaty was concluded, and 
the Western District, at this day, owes no small 
portion of its power and influence to the coun- 
cils of a savage, jn comparison with whom for 
genius, heroism, virtue, or any other quality 
ihat can adorn the bauble of a diadem, not only 
George the IV. and Louis le Desire, but the 
German Emperortnd the Czar of Muscovy, 


alike dwindle to insignificance —N. Y. Ameri- 
can. — 


" From the Village Register. 
FARMER’S BROTHER. . 


Anecdotes of men who have been distinguish- 
ed for their bravery, whether friend or foe, 
civilized or savage, seldom fail to excite inter- 
est. During the late war the Seneca nation of 
Indians who reside in the neighbourhood of 
Buflalo, were employed by our government, 
and attached themselves to the army then about 
to enter Canada under the command of General 
Brown. The principal Chief of this tribe was 
cailed * Farmer’s Brother”—a stout, athletick 
warrior. The frosts of upwards of eighty win- 
ters had passed over his head, yet he retained 
his faculties to an eminent degree. He possessed 
ail the ardor of his younger associates, and was 
uncommonly animated at the prospect which 
a fresh harvest of laurels presented to his view. 

This celebrated chief in the war between 
England and France was engaged in the service 
of the French. He once pointed to the writer 
of this, the spot where with a party of Indians 
he lay in ambush patiently awaiting the ap- 
proach ofa guard that accompanied the English 
teams employed between the Falls of Niagara 
and the garrison which had there lately sur- 
rendered to Sir William Johnston. The place 
selected for that purpose is now known by the 
name of the “ Devii’s Hole,” and is three and 
a half miles below the famous cataract upon 
the American side of the Strait. The mind can 
scarcely conceive a more dismal looking den.— 
A large ravine occasioned by the falling in of 
the perpendicular bank, made dark by the 
spreading branches of the birch and cedar which 
had taken root below, and the low murmuring 
of the rapids in the chasm, added to the solemn 
thunder of the cataract itself, conspire to render 
the scene truly awful. The English party were 
not aware of the dreadful fate that awaited 
them. Unconscious of danger, the drivers were 

ily whistling to their dull ox teams. Farmer's 

rother and his band, on their arrival at this 
spot, rushed from the thicket that had con- 
cealed them and commenced a horrid butchery. 
So unexpected was such an event, and so com- 
pletely were the English disarmed of their 
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gulph. But two of them 


a Mr. Sted- 
man, whe lived at Schi 


caught on the projecting root of a cedar which 


sustained him until assured by the distant yell 
of the savages they had quitted the ground.— 
He then clambered up, and proceeded to Fort 


Niagara with the intelligence of this disaster. 


Asmall rivulet which pours itself down this 
precipice was literally coloured with the blood 


ofthe vanquished. The traveller, who inquires 


of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood about 
any interesting events which may have occur- 
red there, will be told the whole story of this 
ambuscade, and shown the “ Bloody Run,” the 
name this little stream has ever since borne. 

In the revolutionary war, Farmer’s Brother 
evinced his hostility.to the Americans upon 
every occasion that presented itself ; and with 
the same zeal he engaged inthe late war 
against his former friends the English. 

Another anecdote of this Chief will show in 
more glowing colours the real savage. A short 
time before our army crossed the Niagara, 
Farmer’s Brother chanced to observe an Indian 
who had mingled with the Senecas, and whom 
he instantly recognized as belonging to the 
Mohawks, a tribe living in Canada, and then 
employed in the service of the enemy. He 
went up to him, and addressed him in the In- 
dian tongue—“ I know you well—you belong 
to the Mohawks—you are a spy—here is my 
rifle—my tomahawk—wmy scalping knite. | 
give you your choice which | shall use, but I 
am in haste.” ‘The young warrior, finding re- 
sistance vain, chose to be put to death with a 
rifle. He was ordered to lie down upon the 
grass, while with his left foot upon the breast 
of the victim the chief lodged the contents of 
his rifle in his head. 

With so much of the savage Farmer’s Brother 
possessed some noble traits. He wasas firma 
friend where he promised fidelity, as a bitter 
enemy to those against whom he contended, 
and would lose the last drop of blood in his 
veins sooner than betray the cause he had 
espoused. He was fond of recounting his 
exploits, and dwelt with much satisfaction upon 
the number of scalps he had taken in his skir- 
mishes with the whites. In company with 
several other chiefs, he once paid a visit to 
General Washington, who presented him with 
a silver medal. This he constantly wore sus- 
pended from his neck ; and so precious did he 
esteem the gift, that he has been often heard 
to declare he woulc lose it only with his life. 


Soon after the battles of Chippewa and 
Bridgewater, this veteran warrior paid the 
debt of nature at the Seneca Village—and as a 
mark of respect for his distinguished bravery, 
the 5th regiment of United States Infantry in- 


terred him with military honours. V. K 





From the Charleston Courier. 


The editor is indebted for the following ex- 
tracts to the manuscript of a deceased friend 


and fellow collegian. 


ON REVERENCE TO ANTIQUITY. 
[Written in 1804.] 


That any thing is venerable merely because 
old, that antiquity embalms what reason should 
neglect, can be the sentiment only of weak- 
ness or childish enthusiasm. But nature and 
wisdom equally acknowledge that what has 


been long honored and revered, must deserve 
honor and reverence ;_ that the edifice which, 
unimpaired by time, still sustains its strength, 
preserves its beauty, and elevates its turrets to 
the skies, must rest on a basis solid and durable. 
The influence of ts principle may be said to 
limit the empire of time; and thus the power 
which moulds the beauty of the material world, 


confirms, adorns and renovates the offspring of 
mind. The wild grass waves over the ruins 


of the arts of antiquity, and the remains of its 
opulence and power are seen only in ‘ desola- 
tion’s sullen majesty.’ 
monuments grow brighter by age, and ‘time 
gives more beauties than it takes away.’ 


Whatever is valuable in life, profound in 


scieftce, beautiful or sublime in imagination, is 
depictured and enriched in the writings of an- 
tiquity. By- the undeviating consent of all, 


who are qualified to judge, they have reached 


the bounds beyend which nature forbids human 
genius to pass. 
mer ages, they raise their heads, like Venus 
amid the ruins of Troy, pura per noctum luce 
refulgens, fall of lustre, of radiance and grace, 
more beautiful’from surrounding desolation. 
Let us, however, bestow admiration without 
sinking into extravagance. While we believe 
that they are immortal heirs of universal 
praise, let us forbear to think that with them 
genius and taste expired; that literature is 


now in second childishnese—imbecile and de- , 


crepid with old age. The belief of the de- 
generacy of human power has, in every age, 
found advocates among the cynical and ascetic. 
But while the sun shines on us with the same 
splendor, while the flower offers to us the 
same beauty and fragrance, why should we 
suppose that nature has been less liberal to us 
than to our fathers ? 

If, however, intellectual vigor be not im- 
paired by transmission from our ancestors, it 
may be doubted whether it is always directed 
with equal judgment. The wild and deso- 
lating revolution, which at length terminated 
in the most stern and iron despotism the world 
ever beheld, has not been confined in its opera- 
tion to governments and morals. It has pollut- 
ed social pleasure, as well as shaken civil se- 
curity, and breathed its deadly and malignant 
influence into the closet of the man of letters 
and the cabinet of the politician. The ch 
has becn as fatal in the litera 





presence of mind, but a feeble resistance was 


as in the moral 


world. The perseverance of the ancients, ar- 


made. ‘The guard, the teamsters, the oxen 
and the wagons, were precipitated into the 
tr, above the falls, 


being mounted on a fleet horse, made good his 
retreat; and one of the soldiers, who was 
































































But its intellectual 


Io the wild perspective of for- 








dent and invincible, is gone ; and their affluence 
and condensation of:.thought exchanged for the 
vivacity of. brilli agery, and the. flowing 
music of modulated periods. Informer days, he 
only was thought qualified to instruct mankind 
whose genius was disciplined by patient medita- 
tion, and whose learning was directed by su- 
perior judgment. : But, in these happy days, 
without thought and without effort, the man of 
learning leaps into existence, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, all mature with wis- 
dom, and all armed with learning, to illuminate 
and reform the world. From this arises the 
multitude and imbecility of recent productions 
—for it is as true in literature as in nature,.that 
the most diminutive insects are always most 


numerous and soonest propagated ; and that- 


the more prolific the parent, the more short- 
lived, puny aad contemptible fhe offspring. 
* 


Some of the prominent features of the liter- 
ature of the age will receive illustration from 
the character of Piestly. It is vain to deny 
him talents strong and elastic, rapid and perse- 
vering. Always investigating, always excur- 
sive, in whatever sphere he moves, he leaves 
the traces of no common traveller. Perhaps, 
however, he possessed little of that wide range 
of mental vision, which embraces the vast 
without neglecting the minute—of those com- 
manding powers, which constitute the great. 
mind, which can extract the elements of prin- 
ciple from the chaos of fact. He is, perhaps, 
to be praised for extensive rather than com- 
prehensive mind—for the skill which improves, 
rather than the genius which invents. Such, 
however, was the vigor of his powers that he 
might have demanded pre-eminence in any sin- 
gle walk of science; and it is the desire of 
universal excellence, unknown to the ancients, 
we mast ascribe his failures. Pérhaps we may 
assert that the predomiannt foible of his mind 
was vanity. It was this which made him de- 
cide with so much confidence oa subjects which 
Milton makes the employment of the fallen 
angels, and on which ali, jike these, ‘ find no 
end in wandering mazes lost. It was this 
which made him imagive himself a_ politician, 
and suppose that the principles of government 
were to be traced by as little expansion of 
views as the combinations of chemistry. The 
features of his character are indeed so com- 
plex and involved, that ‘ we scarcely can praise 
them or blame them too inuch.’ While the 
active philosopher, the ardent, and if some- 
times injudicious, doubtless always sincere, ad- 
vocate of Religion commands all our praise, 
we must fervently condemn the illiberal meta- 
physician, and the short-sighted, dogmatical 
* Apostle of Sedition.’ 

If reverence to antiquity be a principle so 
important in literature, its influence appears in 
colors equally strong and vivid in civil society. 
Where it is felt in its efficacy and extent, it is 
the parent of lofty and liberal sentiment, of 
manly and honorable action. The ‘feelings 
which it excites have al! the nobleness of chiv- 
alry, without its extravagance ; all the enthu- 
siasm of the passions without their wildness. 
It mitigates the evil which exists in al! gévern- 
ments, symmetrizes the disproportions which 
political architecture never can avoid, and pro- 
duces the union of men, 

* high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, and know their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain. Imtt. of Alceus. 


The frigid philosophy of the day will indeed 
inform us, that this is illusion and prejudice, not 
reason and philosophy. But if it be illusion, 
it has all the charms of reality—if it be illu- 
sion, we wish not to be undeceived—if it be 
illusion, like the illusion of love it is * mentis 
gratissimus error.’ 








On the death ofhis wife, in 1771, the fol- 
lowing curiosity, among other consolatory epis- 
tles, was sent to Mr: Colman, by the celebrated 
Mrs. Clive, who had retired from the stage ten 
or eleven years before to a charming residence 
near the hanks of the Thames, and adjacent to 


Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry hili— . 


This was the lady alluded to by Caurchill in the 
following lines : 

“+ Fiset giggling plotting chambermaids arrive, 

Hoydens and romps, led on by Gen’ra! Clive. 

In spite of outward blemishes, she shone 

For humor fam’d, and bumor all her own.” 

Twickenham, April ye 12 1771. 

Si,—I hope you heard, that I Sent my Ser- 
vant to town to Inquire hou you did ; indeed I 
have been greatly Surprisd and Sincerly Con- 
cernd for your unexpected Distress ; there Is 
Nothing Can be said upon these Melancholly 
occations To a persen of underrtanding, fools 
Can not feel people of Sence must, and will and 
when they hnve Sank their Spirits till they are 
ill, will find that Nothing but Submission Can 
give any Consolation to Ineveitable misfor- 


unes. 

I shall be extreamly glad to See you, and 
think it would be very right if you would Come 
and Dine hear two or three days in a week it 
will Change the Sceen and by the Sincerity of 
your welcome you May fancy your Self at 
home. I am Dear Sir 
Your obliged hum. Servant 

C: Crive 








Dr. having determined to place his 
housekeeper at the head of his table, one even- 
ing, as they were sitting on each side of the 
fire-place, proposed to her thus :— 

Dr. Nancy !—N. Doctor ! 

Dr. What do you think, Nancy ? 

N. I think as you do, Doctor ! 





It was observed of a preacher, whose ser- 
mons were very obscure, as it was his custom 
not to be seen by any one, the evening before 


ange | he preached, that he was invisible over night, 


in_order that he might be iacomprehensible nex 
morning. f 
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Pet? : 3 
as shall it 
— 


Every glory 











beugh his harp; itke hiesoul, may with shadows be 
crost ? 


sound, *mid a fation’s eclipse 
to the world what a star bath been 


lost ! 


What a union of all the affections and powers ; 

‘By. which life ie exalted, embellish’d, refio’d, 
Wes embraced in that J 
imis its mighty circumference circled mankind. 
Oh, whe that loves Erin—or who that can see 

* Through the waste ofher annals, that epoch sub- 
Like ramid, rais’d in the desert—where he — 
Avd b glory stand out to the eyes of all time !— 


‘That ane lucid interval, snatch'd from the gloom 

_ And the madness of ages, when, 6i'd with his soal, 
_ A wation o’erleap’d the derk bounds of her doom, 
And, for ene sacred instant, touch’d Liberty’s goal ! 


Who, that ever hath heard him—hath drank at the 
~ * source 
Of that wonderful eloquence, all Erin’s own, 
te Phas Lighthanghes daring, the fire, 
e 
' And the yet ontam’d spring of her spirit are showa— 


An eloquence, rich—wheresoever its wave 
Wander'd free and ‘twiumphant—with thoughts that 


shone 


As clear as the brook’s “‘stone of lustre,” and gave, 
. With the flash of the gem, its solidity too. 


Who, that ever approach'd him ; when, free from the 


crowd, | 
In a home full of love, be delighted to tread 
*Mong the trees which a nation bad giv'o, and which 


bow'd, 


As if each brought a new civic crown for his head— 


“Apbat home, where—like him who, as fable hath told, 
Put the rays from his brow, that his child might come 


near— 


Is there one, who hath thus, through his orbit of life, 

But at distance observ'd him—through glory, 
through blame, 

In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of strife, 

Whether ehining or clouded, still high and the 


samue— 


Such a union of al) that enriches life’s hour, 
Of the sweetness we love and the greatness we 


praize 
As that type of simplicity blended with power, 
A child with a thunderbolt oaly portrays.— 


Ob no—not a heart, that e’er knew him, but mourns, 
Deep, om o’er the grave, where such glory is 


shrin’ 


Over a monument Fame will preserve, mong the urns 
- Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind ! 


; THE AGED LOVER. 
What tho? the power that boyhood gives 
To Beauty's beam, 


To gild its dream : 
it was a dream, a fitful ray, 
‘That well deserv’d to fade away. 


And yet the trance was passing sweet, 
ike mosic’s strain 
To him whose ear shall never greet 
Her notes again: 
So dearly o'er ay 
The joy no future hour reveals, 


Oh, Ellen ! Fancy*s wildest dress 
Was wove for thee, 
And stol’n her brightest powers to biess 
Thy infancy : 
But youth soon ceased 
And manhood cast her garb aside. 


The charm is pase’d—thy loveliest smile 
Fades on my soul : 
No more thy looks my fears beguile, 
My tears controal : 
Rapiures cease to thrill my breast, 
Time bas bid desire rest. 


But yet, tho’ ton burns 
J love thee atil : 

Tho’ Fancy’s glowing reign is o’er, 
Aad my heart chill 


With world 


Oh, Ellen’! L 


Then let Life’s storm of sorrow still 
Unceasing 
Hope's last unblighted bloseom kill, 
And mock my age, 
With visions of my youthful day, 
And joys that with it pase’d away.— 
Still, Sv ra !—years cannot roll 
y past, 
That they shall fright it from my soul : 


WwW brige t, at last 
The spark. sha bura—my guide o'er Time's 
dark ‘sea, 
And my soul's treasore—ia eternity. 


DESULTORY GLEANINGS. 





forgot, the most wise of the old 
— that the simplest and youngest hold 


~ This: 
* =<” FF 
was his trade. 


spirit—whoee centre was ours, 


and the 


2 





this bosem lives 


memory steals 


the cheat to hide, 


no mote, 
frost and wintry care, 
still lingers there. 


rage, 








—l —⸗ 


__% Mark the poor 
Seæes OGod in cloude—or hears bim in the wind.” 

The following sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of an Indian warrior is at least deserving of 
the frail memorial of'a public j 


Brother was a 


INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Indian, whose vatator’d mind, 


Farmer's 
hief of the Seneca 


| of the rapids in the chasm, added to the solemn 
ir- | thunder of the cataract itself, conspire to render 
the scene truly awful. The 
not aware of the dreadful fate that awaited 
















great, and 
was 


ed that of his 


deed, he was great. 


them in all those noble qualities that adorn the 
dignify the brave. 


manly and commaadi 


All was hushed. 


tops, under whose shade 


and sententious style. 


that every auditor was 


mexpressible. 


chief. 


them. A nod 
onset of destruction. 


interposed. 


caused a cessation o 


can. 


FARMER’S 


est. 


Brown. 


of this, the spot where 


and the 


them. Unconscious of 


and his 


So 
‘pletely were the 





es’ 


ing. It didnot, indeed, 
e fire and sublimity which distinguish- 
r ; but the superior 
weight of his character gave him a transcend- 
ant influence in the councils of his tribe. Farm- 
er’s Brother and Red Jacket, were chiefs of the 
Six Nations. They were competitors for sav- 
age glory. They held an equal sway, but trode 
an unequal course. Red Jacket survives; but 
his fame is tarnished by cewardice, intemper- 
ance and treachery. It was only at the “ Coun- 
cil fire” that he shone — —* There, in- 

he belittling simplicity 
of his name did not seem to detract from the 
splendours of his eloquence. ; 
More than thirty years have rolled away 
since a Treaty was held on the beautiful ac- 
clivity, that overlooks the Canandaigua lake. 
The witnesses of the scene will never forget 
| the powers of native oratory. Two days had 
passed away in negotiation with the Indians for 
a cession of their lands. The contract was sup- 
posed to be nearly completed, when Red Jacket 
arose. With the grace and dignity of a Roman 
Senator, he drew his blanket around him, and 
with a piercing eye surveyed the multitude. 
Nothing interposed to break 
the silence, save the gentle rustling of the tree 


ter a long and solemn, but not unmeaning 
pause, he commenced his speech in a low voice 


the subject, he depicted the primitive simplicity 
and happiness of his nation, and the wrongs 
they had sustained from the usurpations of 


geance, or melted into tears. 


cast a cheerless gaze upon the hordes around 
rom the Chiefs might be the 


At that portentous moment, Farmer's Brother 
He replied not to his Brother 
Chief,—but with a sagacity truly aboriginal, he 
the council—iatreduced 
good cheer,—commended the eloquence of Red 

acket, and before the meeting had re-assem- 
bled, with the aid of other prudent Chiefs, he 
had moderated the fury of his nation to amore 
salutary review of the question before them. 
Suffice it to say, the treaty was concluded, and 
the Western District, at this day, owes no small 
portion of its power and influence to the coun- 
cils of a savage, jn comparison with whom for 
genius, heroism, virtue, or any other quality 
that can adorn the bauble of a diadem, not only 
George the IV. and Louis le Desire, but the 
German Emperor tnd the Czar of Muscovy, 
alike dwindle to iusignificance—N. Y. Ameri- 


” From the Village Register. 


Anecdotes of men who have been distinguish- 
ed for their bravery, whether friend or foe, 
civilized or savage, seldom fail to excite ioter- 
During the late war the Seneca nation of 
Indians who reside in the neighbourhood of 
Buffalo, were employed by our government, 
and attached themselves to the army then about 
to enter Canada under the command of General 
The principal Chief of this tribe was 
called * Farmer’s Brother”—a stout, athletick 
warrior. The frosts of upwards of eighty win- 
ters had passed over his head, yet he retained 
his faculties to an eminent degree. He possessed 
all the ardor of his younger associates, and was 
uncommonly animated at the prospect which 
a fresh harvest of laurels 
This celebrated chief in the war between 
England and France was engaged in the service 
of the French. He once pointed to the writer 


he lay in ambush patiently awaiting the ap- 
proach ofa guard that accompanied the English 
teams employed between the Falls of Niagara 
garrison which had there lately sur- 
rendered to Sir William Johnston. The place 
selected for that purpose is now known by the 
name of the “ Devil’s Hole,” and is three and 
a half miles below the famous cataract upon 
the American side of the Strait. The mind can 
scarcely conceive a more dismal looking den.— 
A large ravine occasioned by the falling in of 
the perpendicular bank, made dark by the 
spreading branches of the birch and cedar which 
had taken root below, and the low murmuri 


i t thus :-— - 
Kaglah pariywers | lting revolution, which at length terminated | “Dy. Nancy !—W. Doctor! 
danger, the drivers were in Rie seetstern 209 See tism the world} Dr. What do you think, Nancy ? 


ily whistling to their dull ox teams. Farmer's 
band, on their arrival at this 
spot, rashed from the thicket that had con- 
| cealed them and commenced a horrid butchery. 
unexpected was such an event, and so com- 


presence of mind, but a feeble resistance was 

















agar” A oumeg egy ee ge retreat ; ) 

et of the forest. He was brave in fight, and | caught on the projecting root of acedar which 

wise in council. His soul disdained the usual } sustained him until assured by the distant yell nt. 

arts of savage cunning, and intemperance was a | of the savages they had quitted the — | without.thought and without effort 

vice of which he was never guilty. “He was| He then clambered up, and proceeded to Fort | learning —* existence, like Minerv 
borna Prince. With imacy as sacred as | Niagara with the intelligence of this disaster. | from the brain of Jupiter, all mature with wis- 
any of the Potentates of La he s Asmali rivulet which pours itself down this | dom, and all armed with learging, to illuminate 


precipice was literally coloured with the blood 
ofthe vanquished. The traveller, who inquires 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood about 
any interesting events which may have occur- 
red there, will be told the whole story of this 


ambuscade, and shown the “ Bloody Run,” the 


and reform the world. From. this arises the 
taultitude and imbecility of recent productions 
—for it is as true in literature as in nature, that 
the most diminutive. insects are always most 
numerous and soonest propagated; and that- 
the more prolific the parent, the more short- 


His eloquence 


name this little stream has ever since borne. | lived, puny and contemptible the offspring. 

In the revolutionary war, Farmer’s Brother ws Ree ee 4 
evinced his hostility.to the Americans upon| Some of the prominent features of the liter- ae * 
every occasion that presented itself ; and with | ature of the age will receive illustration from He: = 
the same zeal he engaged in the late war | the character of Priestly. It is vain to deny ae: 


against his former friends the English. 

Another anecdote of this Chief will show in 
more glowing colours the real savage. A short 
time before our army crossed the Ni 
Farmer’s Brother chanced to observe an Indian 
‘who had mingled with the Senecas, and whom 
he instantly recognized as belonging to the 
Mohawks, a tribe living in Canada, and then 
employed in the service of the enemy. He 
went up to him, and addressed him in the In- 
dian tongue—“ I know you well—you belong 
to the Mohawks—you are a spy—here is my 
rifle—my tomahawk—my scalping knife. I 
give you your choice which I shall use, but I 
am in haste.” ‘The young warrior, finding re- 
sistance vain, chose to be put to death with a 
rifle. He was ordered to lie down upon the 
grass, while with his left foot upon the breast 
of the victim the chief lodged the contents of 
his rifle in his head. ; 

With so much of the savage Farmer’s Brother 
possessed some noble traits. He wasas firma 
friend where he promised fidelity, as a bitter 
enemy to those against whom he contended, 
and would lose the last drop of blood in his 
veins sooner than betray the cause he had 


him talents strong and elastic, rapid and perse- et 
vering. Always investigating, always excur- * — 
sive, in whatever sphere he moves, he leaves _ Aes 

the traces of no common traveller. Perhaps, 
however, he possessed little of that wide range 2g 
of mental vision, which embraces the vast 
without neglecting the minute—of those com- 
manding powers, which constitute the great. 
mind, which can extract the elements of prin- 
ciple from the chaos of fact. - He is, perhaps,, — 
to pe praised for extensive rather than com- bere <a 
prehensive mind—for the skill which improves, 
rather than the genius which invents. Such, 
however, was the vigor of his powers that he 
might have demanded pre-eminence in any sin- 
gle walk of science; and it is the desire of 
universal excellence, unknown to the ancients, 
we mast ascribe his failures. Pérhaps we may 
assert that the predomiaant foible of his mind 
was vanity. It was this which made him de- 
cide with so much confidence on subjects which 
Milton makes the employment of the fallen 
angels, and on which.ali, like these, ‘ find no 
end in wandering mazes lost.’ It was this 
which made him imagive himself a politician, 
and suppose that the principles of government 


Fle 





they were gathered. 





































































Rising gradually with 
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white men with such a bold but faithful pencil, | espoused. He was fond of recounting his | were to be traced by as little expansion of re $2 
soon ‘roused to ven-| exploits, and dwelt with much satisfaction upon | views as the combinations of chemistry. The — 

The effect was | the number of scalps he had taken in his skir- | features of his character are indeed so com- a oe 

But ere the emotions of admire | mishes with the whites. In company with | plex and involved, that ‘ we scarcely can praise i St 

tion and sympathy had subsided, the white men | several other chiefs, he once paid a visit to| them or blame them too much.’ While the. F q 

became alarmed. They were in the heart of | General Washington, who presented him with active philosopher, the ardent, and if some- “ony 

an Indian country—surrounded by more than | @ silver medal. This he constantly wore sus- | times injudicious, doubtless always sincere, ad- ; es 
ten times their number, who were inflamed by pended from his neck ; and so precious did he | vocate of Religion commands all _our praise, 
the remembrance of their jnjuries, and excited | esteem the gift, that he has been often heard { we must fervently condemn the illiberal meta- * 

to indignation by the eloquence of a favourite | to declare he woulè lose it only with his life. | physician, and the short-sighted, dogmatical ig “ge 

Appalled and terrified, the white men| Soon after the battles of Chippewa and | ‘ Apostle of Sedition.’ * pr 


Bridgewater, this veteran warrior paid the 
debt of nature at the Seneca Village—and as a 
mark of respect for his distinguished bravery, 
the 5th regiment of United States Infantry in- 


terred him with military honours. V. K. 


From the Charleston Courier. 

The editor is indebted for the following ex- 
tracts to the manuscript of a deceased friend 
and fellow collegian. 

ON REVERENCE TO ANTIQUITY. 
' [Written in 1804.] 

That any thing is venerable merely because 
old, that antiquity embalms what reason should 
neglect, can be the sentiment only of weak- 
ness or childish enthusiasm. But nature and 
wisdom equally acknowledge that what has 
been long honored and revered, must deserve 
honor and reverence ;_ that the edifice which, 
unimpaired by time, still sustains its strength, 
preserves its beauty, and elevates its turrets to 
the skies, must rest on a basis solid and durable. 
The influence of principle may be said to 
limit the empire of time; and thus the power 
which moulds the beauty of the material world, 
confirms, adorns and renovates the offspring of 
mind. The wild grass waves over the ruins 
of the arts of antiquity, and the remains of its 
opulence and power are seen only in ‘ desola- 
tion’s sullen majesty.’ But its intellectual 
monuments grow brighter by age, and ‘ time 
gives more beauties than it takes away.’ 

Whatever is valuable in life, profound in 
sciefice, beautiful or sublime in imagination, is 
depictured and enriched in the writings of an- 
tiquity. By- the undeviating consent of all, 
who are qualified to judge, they have reached 
the bounds beyend which nature forbids human 
genius to pass. Io the wild perspective of for- 
mer ages, they raise their heads, like Venus 
amid the ruins of Troy, pura per noctum luce 
refulgens, full of lustre, of radiance and grace, 
more beautiful"from surrounding desolation. 
Let us, however, bestow admiration without 
sinking into extravagance. While we believe 
that they are immortal heirs of universal 
praise, let us forbear to think that with them 
genius and taste expired; that literature is 
now in second childishness—imbecile and de- 
crepid with old age. The belief of the de- 
generacy of human power has, in every age, 

ound advocates among the cynical and ascetic. 
But while the sun shines on us with the same 
splendor, while the flower offers to us the 
same beauty and fragrance, why should we 
suppose that nature has been less liberal to us 
than to our fathers ? 

If, however, intellectual vigor be not im- 
Ng | paired by transmission from our ancestors, it 
may be doubted whether it is always directed 
with equal judgment. The wild and deso- 


reverence to antiquity be a principle so ¥ 
important in literature, its influence appears in 
colors equally strong and vivid in civil society. 
Where it is felt in its efficacy and-extent, ‘it is 
the parent of lofty and liberal sentimeat, of Fe 
manly and honorable action The ‘feeliogs —— 
which it excites have all the nobleness of chiv- 
alry, without its extravagance ; all the enthu- be : 
siasm of the passions without their wildness. — 
It mitigates the evil which exists in all govern- — 
ments, symmetrizes the disproportions which * 
politcal architecture never can avoid, and pro- 
duces the union of men, . 
‘high-minded men, aa 
Men who their duties know, and know their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain. Inmet. of Alceus. 

The frigid philosophy of the day will indeed 
inform us, that this is illusion and prejudice, not 
reason and philosophy. But if it be illusion, 
it has all the charms of reality—if it be illu- 
sion, we wish not to-be undeceived—if it be 
illusion, like the illusion of love it is * mentis 
gratissimus error.’ 














BROTHER. . On the death of his wife, in 1771, the fol- 


lowing curiosity, among other consolatory epis- 
tles, was sent to Mr: Colman, by the celebrated 
Mrs. Clive, who had retired from the stage ten 
or eleven years before to a charming residence 
near the banks of the Thames, and adjacent to 
Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry hill.— . “ * 
This was the lady alluded to by Churchill in the 

following lines : ‘ 

‘ First giggling plotting chambermaids arrive, —— ] 

Hoydens and rompe, led on by Gen’ra! Clive. 

In spite of outward blemishes, she shone i: 

For humor fam’d, and humor all her own.” % 

Twickenham, April ye 12 1771. 

Sm,—I hope you heard, that I Sent my Ser- 
vant to town to Inquire hou you did; indeed I 
have been greatly Surprisd and Sincerly Con- 
cernd for your unexpected Distress ; there Is . 
Nothing Can be said upon these Melancholly 
occations To a persen of underrtanding, fools 
Can not feel people of Sence must, and will and —— 
when they hnve Sank their Spirits till they are. ——— 
ill, will find that Nothing but Submission Can 
give apy Consolation to Ineveitable misfor- 
tanes. 

I shall be extreamly glad to See you, and i ‘ 
think it would be very right if you would Come ; : 
and Dine hear two or three days in a week it , 
will Change the Sceen and by the ———— g 
your welcome you May fancy your Selſ at 
home. Lam Dear Sir 

Your obliged hum. be iad 


resented to his view. 


with a party of Indians 
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LIVE. 
Dr. — having determined ) to place his 
housekeeper at the head of his table, one even- 
ing, as they were sitting on each side of the 





ever beheld, has not been confined in its opera- 
tion to governments and morals. It has pollut- 
pea ag ye oie — — 
curity, athed its de malignant 
influcece into the closet of the man of letters 
and the cabinet of the politicién. The 
has been as fatal in the litera 
world, ‘The persevegance 
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N. I think as you do, Doctor ! 


It was-observed of a preacher, whose ser- 
mons were very obscure, as it was his custom 
change he peeenins nae —2 night, 
d, tha over | 

as in the moral — that prehensible next 
the ancients, qr! momaing. 





ish disarmed of their 
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